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Smoking pleasure in 


E Dimensions 


; The deep satisfaction of naturally 
matured leaf, flavour-fresh from the 
vacuum tin. The long-lasting satisfaction 
of cool-smoking tobacco that burns clean and sweet to the 
last shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. And a wide choice.. 
six master blends, each the outcome of generations 
of matchless skill. Smoking pleasure in 3 Dimensions, for 


men who seek a fine tobacco at an everyday price! 


Vacuum packed in 1 oz. 2 oz. and 4 oz. tins. 


RED =: Original Matured Virginia, cut 
from the cake, in broken 
4/6d. oz 


flake form 
BLUE 3 Original Mixture a bal- 


anced blend of Virginia and 
Oriental Tebaccos 4/6d. oz 


VELLOW & Straight Virginia type 


tobacco cut from the cake, 
in broken flake form 4) 2d oz 


GREEN ES = Genuine Scottish Mixture 
blended from Empire-Grown 4 ; 
Virginia and Oriental leaf 4 2d oz 


enown s Ready-rubbed Navy Cut, 
inely shredded and toasted 4, 
to a rich dark brown 4/| \d -OZ 


Punts SA blend of Empire-Grown 
irginia tobaccos rolled 
4) 1 4d. oz 


OUR SQUARE — 


The least expensive of all good tobaccos 








A TREAT 
70 EAT 





DADDY’S CHOICE 


MUMMY’S FAVOURITE 
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There is no magic about Comet ‘90’ performance and fuel consumption 
figures. They are built for it. Extra machining here, more costly 
metallurgical process there, manufacturing precision everywhere—and 
the result ? Longer life and more operating economy. These qualities 
cost money—but they help you to make money. It is easy on the pocket 
when a 7$-ton truck wives from 15 to 19 m.p.g., with engine overhauls 
at over 200,000 miles! 


Jevland CO 


_\ts bound to last longer 
-\ts built that way 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 


Head Office & Works : LEYLAND . 


LANCS 
London Office & Export Division 


HANOVER HOUSE 
ONDON . W1. 


. ENGLAND 
HANOVER SQUARE 
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Jack BARCLAY 


LIimMIiTeéo 


BERKELEY SQUARE 


The Largest Official Retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY 
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It is our desire to sell only the World’s best 


A. 
ass 
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cars—Kolls-Royce and Bentley. ‘That is why 


x. Ye 


our new London Showrooms are devoted ex- 


\— 


clusively to these famous cars. We can show 


te 


you the best selection of new and used cars, 





























and offer exceptional after sales service. You 
are welcome to call, or write for our Stock List. 


MAYFAIR 71444 


SERVICE WORKS: LIBERTY 17222 
































When it’s 


an occasion... 


TIE RETAINER 
@cr. GOLD £7.5.0 


May we send our Catalogue 


“Presents for every purpose’? 


SUITE OF LINKS, BUTTONS AND STUDS 
9cT. GOLD AND MOTHER O° PEARL £21.10.0 
PEARL CENTRES £25.0.0. saprpHiRe CENTRES £37.10.0 


9ct. GOLD 4 
£5.15.0 pair k 


Scr. GOLD FROM &8 
WITH BLOODSTONE OR 
CORNELIAN FROM £10 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


LONDON SHOWROOMS Limiteo 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES | 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 156-162 OXFORD sT 
' 


SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIQ CE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG GOMBAY 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


.w.t 
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All the Aluminium Tubing and Sections used in the 
decorative work surrounding the Statue of Eros were supplied 
to the Engineers and Craftsmen, J. Starkie Gardner Limited, 


by T.I. Aluminium Limited. 
Pur VET 


AND | N , 
I F R 12) N . OF IT 
REDFERN ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. Tel: Acocks Green 3333 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP, 
PLATE, TUBES AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL COMMERCIAL, A.I.D. AND LLOYD’S SPECIFICATIONS 


Minium First 
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Clear, bright eyes, lovely coat, he’s a credit 
to the whole family. 

Just watch him beg for his Bob Martin's. 
Don’t they taste good to him—and don’t 
they do him good! That’s because Bob 
Martin's are enriched by vitamins A and D, 
the essential vitamins of the B group and 
all the concentrated nutrients of whole, 
natural liver. 

Put your dog on Bob Martin's today and 
see what perfect condition means to him 

From chemists and pet shops, 10d. & 2/-. 


me says FRED STREETER van 


” ¢ “ , 
ene Ripon oe nae aa I grew these plants side by side in 
When 4 trusses . 


Plenioids weebly Welter copously , the same frame from identical cuttings 
he result will amare you ; , but treated only one of them with 
Plantoids. There is no comparison at 


fees all; the treated plant is bigger and 
WHAT PLANTOIDS CONTAIN - ANALYSIS ~ sturdier in every way and the root growth 


NITROGEN 9% POTASH «,o 9% pomereaten. Sturdier plants mean more and 
tter blooms, even without further treatment 
P20, * 

PHOSPHORIC ACID (m2) 12% but regular Plantoids brings results out of all 
PLUS MANGANESE, IRON, CALCIUM, NAPHTHALENE = proportion, so pop ‘em in alongside all your 
All scientifically balanced in accurately measured units. flowers and vegetables, like | do, that's the 
WE ARE PROUD OF THE PLANTOID FORMULA’ way to get results—results that really count! 


> PLANTOIDS are excellent for Garden Plants, Vegetables, Window Boxes, Pot Plants, 
ta Ye ee CW, Lawns, and Compost making. The analysis shows Nitrogen for growth, Potash 
ball THE LONG-LASTING for stamina, Phosphoric Acid for early ripening, in unusually large proportions 
Z PLUS Iron and Manganese for colour, Naphthalene for repelling soil pests 
PLANTOIDS are placed right alongside the plants where they do most good. So, they r 


PRESS-BUT TON truly economical, and you can get a packet of over 300 from your dealer todry 


MR. STREETERS ADVICE 
@ Contains safe and super-efficient Mr. Screeter has written a short SO SIMPLE 


‘Pybuthrin’, 9 times more power- FLY-KILLER leaflet telling users how to obtain TO USE 


the best results from Plantoids . ———~ del 
ful than ordinary fly-sprays. with particular coca for |the } #) ee ‘ad ae fe as! 
e ; majority of plants copy is Fs. Make the hole = Drap ina 
@ Non-poisonous. Standard 6 oz. size 7/6 included free in every packet near the plant — PLANTOID 
® Non-inflammable. 


@ Kills all flies, wasps, mosquitoes, Large 12 oz. size 12/6 PLANTOI 
ete. 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS /2“* | 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 300 3/65 


Makers of SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES for bottling fruit 


ow 

















Cooper, McDougal! & Robertson Ltd * Berkhamsted * Herts * Established 1843 











hes a 
CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 


Here's tobacco that scores ‘all 
round the wicket’. Your first 
pipe of CRAVEN tells you why 
men who demand a luxurious 
smoke and top value for 
money are faithful to this fine 
tobacco—year in and year out. 
Such fragrance and flavour, 
such cool, slow smoking. 
CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/7 o2. 


Craven Empire de Luxe Mixture 4/3 o2 
Creven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


“Hullo Susan! I don’t suppose you’ve seen 
me before! I’m one of the chemical family by the 
name of Hydrosulphite. No, no, not doll-fight 
..- look, you’d better call me by my trade name, 
Formosul. What am I? Well, I’m the chemical 
that’s put in the Paste that makes it possible to 
print the Spots that cover the Frock that YOU 
wear. There’s a tremendous lot of me made these 
days ...and mostly by a firm called Brotherton. 
They make enough of me every hour to print 


SCOTCH simply thousands of frocks. More than all the 


other Chemical companies in this country put 
WHISKY 4 together. Why, Brotherton’s are one of the 


biggest manufacturers of certain chemicals in 
the whole world!”’ 
Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family 
proprietorship since 1790. 


— Brotherton 


Stat aS) SANDEMAN & SONS, LTD. 
25 & 27 Forth Street, One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
EDINBURGH liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive 


range of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at 
IP PELII WMI CRD Ee (3 Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead. 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 
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WITHOUT ...SAWDUST! 


Not this kind of brick, that is. And don’t think we 
mind you picking up our secret recipes, because we don’t 
givea...hoot. It’s not what they’re made of, IT’s HOW 
THEY’RE MADE. These bricks (in the new range of Morgan 
Refractories) are the M.I.28. which yesterday you would 
have called ‘ hot-face insulators’. The difference is, these WORK. 
Your own Maintenance Engineer will tell you they’re good. 


Your own commonsense will foot the bill, 


“™ MORGAN 


efractories 
ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


The Morgan Crucible Company Limited, (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirra!, Cheshire. (Tel: Neston 1406) 
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By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 


fo 
The late King George VI 


Precious moments 


Through four generations 
CHERRY HEERING has 


witnessed as well as 


many precious moments. 


Unchanged since 1818, this old Danish delight 





created 


will grace your day whenever and 


wherever you meet with it. 
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By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
fo .M. 

King Frederik 1X 


By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 


By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
toH.M to H. M. 

The Queen of the Netherlands 


King Gustaf VI Adolf 
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CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


x om gsoo« s+ 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 





Foyles have departments 
for Records, Music, Handi- 
craft Materials, Stationery. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines; and we 
have a firstslass Postal 
Library. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 


Tottenham Court Road Station 


MAB ! TR 








STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD, 
BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE WI 


Tenova 
socks 
stay up i 
















The lastex band 
at the top 
keeps them up 
— the cut-out 
keeps them 
comfortable 














At Tournaments today 
the New Elizabethans 


row j Ov j Nylon 
crown their enjoy ment Ww ith Aeron 

i. - > . 
Pre THREE CASTLES from 7'6 plain, 


8/6 patterned 


Sole distributors: Stephens Bros. Ltd. 
157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier. 


gases 20 for 3/I1d. > 


W.D, & H.0, Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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six flavours: “Qe- 
GOOSEBERRY 
RASPBERRY 
PEAR 
LEMON 
PINEAPPLE 
TANGERINE 


Lb 2/4 Ib 4/8 


Pea Se ~ The only sweets with these lovely fruit liqueur centres 


MELTIS LIMITED - BEDFORD - ENGLAND 











I’m 
so happy 


wilh my 


Its wonderful to have a refrigerator with 


the room you want in it! No more 
worry about keeping all your food fresh. 
birm butter, erisp salads and iced drinks 
it any time. lees for parties, Dishes 
prepared and stored ready to pop into the 
oven. When you've had a G.BLC. refriger 
itor for a few weeks youll wonder how 
you ever lived without it. 
The Pride of your Kitehen A beautitul 
cabinet of gleaming white enamel, cleaned 
inside and out with the whisk of a damp 


cloth. it takes up the minimum of floor- 


space. The thermostatically controlled 
motor is practically silent. When you open 
the door, the whole interior lights up. 

Room for everything Over seven and a 
halt cubie feet of storage space taking 
all your food without overcrowding. A 
stainless steel freezer holding 260 Ib. of 
frozen foods. A big plastie chiller for meat 
or fish. Two big saladors with frosted 
ylass tops. Pwo separate plastic containers, 
Ample Shelves The largest bottles stand 
upright. A Christmas turkey can be stored 


with ease. All shelves are heavily plated, 


livht. quickly removable and cleanable. 


5 Years’ Guarantee goes with the sealed 


retrigerati “Vstem hve whole relriver- 
ttor is guaranteed for one vear. 
See this splendid G.E.C. refrigerator at 


vour local dealers or at vour electricity 


DE 71 C13 | ? () . E 


including Purehase Tax. installation and 


W rite forillust flet HAI94S 


to M til AK vy, London, W.C.2 


The General Eleetrie Co. Ltd. 
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* GAY FLAG (Sweet) BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT AND PEPPER 


MANUPACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI, 
CEREBOS LIMITED 


* GAYSEC (Dry) 


* OLDE ENGLISH 
‘ (Special Quality) 
es 


ev tenectgnn mt 





Take your choice from these 
superb Gaymer’s ‘ flagon’ cyders. . — 7; - ~ _ in 
There’s one that’s sure to becom: rHE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 
your firm favourite. 

From usual suppliers, in 


quart-size flagons. W777) ney foome 


By Appointment Cyder Makers to 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
THE LATE QUEEN MARY 
WILLIAM GAYMER & SON LTD 
Attleborough and London 





OY APPOINTMENT BCU! MANUFACTURERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE vt 


Huntley & Palmers? ing Lene 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 





CH 


... sells the 
best Beds 


STAPLES 
MODEL 


A very handsome 
bedstead with hand 
carved ornaments and 
finely grained veneers 


in curl mahogany or Single: sft Double: ah. ou 
ying : ° le ny 


£49-0-0 £63-5-0 


figured walnut. 


Come and see them ALL at— election of Bedding 

13 Brompton Road KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 

or from JOHN PERRING ;—KINGSTON-on- Thames JACKAMANS LTD. 
AINES 


WORTHING GUILDFORD ST EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 


OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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Are you a 







BP Superman: 


“meee - - - ee. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


You enjoy a ready response from your engine 
as soon as you put your foot down—on BP 
Super. You get smoother acceleration, a 


longer drive in top and more miles per shilling. 


70 BANISH 
PIN KING 





The true BP Superman also uses 
BP Energol—the oiliest oil. 


is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
whose world-wide resources are behind it 
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THOUGHT of summer when the lagging spring 
Was packing, slowly, for his northward journey; 
Summer, I thought, was a delightful thing. 
I talked it over with the cowman, Ernie. 
They tell me, Ern, I said, the common larch, 
So dark a feature of our present scenery, 
Will deck itself, towards the end of March, 


In a diaphanous display of greenery. 


Why, so it will, he said. I tell ‘ee, Dick, 
Spring may be colder than a lump of suet, 


But that old larch, come April, gets so thick 


— 
co 


You can’t see top o’ Wickin chimney through i 
Old sun do often grow uncommon shy, 

In these parts, in partickler; but it passes. 
I seen him blow his top off in July 


And shrivel up the great long lushy grasses. 


That, I declared, is what all men desire. 


And both of us drew nearer to the fire. 





A SONG OF SUMMER 





The other day, not far off ten to one, 

I found the cowman, Ernie, in a hollow, 
Sheltering from the all-devouring sun, 

With bread and cheese, and bottled beer to follow. 
This, Ern, I said, is all a man could wish. 

Winter brings profit to the Asculapians, 
For wet and cold are just the thing for fish, 


But deleterious to Homo sapiens. 


That’s what I told my mate, he said, just now; 

He came by here, creating and complaining, 
Said it was hot enough to fry a cow. 

Worsen he was last week when it was raining. 
What I was saying t’other night to Des: 

It’s right, I says. And if it’s right, it’s reasonable. 
You have to think of it like this, I says: 


The weather’s what you might call sort of seasonable. 


That's right, I said. It’s just the time of year. 
So I sat down and borrowed half his beer. 


R. P. Lister 





N July Ist, 1953, I began to 

collect first-hand accounts 

from people afflicted with 
Test Match fever. 

A clerk told me bow his mother, 
sitting before her television set, had 
shrieked at Watson to “Go back, 
you dam’ fool!”” when that hero of 
the hour, or rather of five hours and 
three quarters, had attempted a 
single to Harvey; and how at ten 
minutes to six, and the fall of 
Watson's wicket, she had hurried 
from the house onanunpremeditated, 
useless, but time-consuming errand. 

A neighbour described the scene 
at Bond Street station when—at 
about four-fifty on that torturous 
‘Tuesday—a taxi pulled up and the 
driver yelled “Any more for Lord’s /” 
There had been a few moments of 
dramatic tension and indecision, and 
then a dozen men and women had 
stormed the cab. “It did forty-five 
all the way,” my neighbour said, 
“and when we halted in an odour of 
burning rubber at some traffic lights 
a policeman poked his head through 
the window and said ‘Two-twenty 
for four!’”’ 

A tobacconist told me that he 
had locked up his shop at four 
o'clock, dashed to Lord’s, walked 
twice round the block, outside the 
ground, trying miserably to interpret 
the vague murmurings of the spec- 
tators, and had then gone home to 
hear the six o'clock news. 

There are many other, more 
improbable, incidents in my collec- 
tion, and someday, when passions 
have cooled, I shall make a book of 
them and bury it along with a few 
coins with the sole object of mysti- 
fying posterity. 

It was like old days. “Times 
are troublous. A war-cloud as large 
as Kruger’s head has just risen in 
the South and is spreading itself over 
the whole world. But today the 
great Minister has left the cares of 
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WITH BUT ONE SINGLE THOUGHT 


office ,. . He hails the Rev. Septimus 
with a genial laugh and a hearty 
grasp of the hand. 

“Ah, Sep, upon your word of 
honour, now—would you sooner be 
here (at Lord’s) to see the Duffer 
take half a dozen wickets, or 
be down in Somerset, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells?” It was Horace 
Annesley Vachell all over again 
last Tuesday. Strong men quaked, 
bishops gnawed through umbrella 
handles, tobacconists were too 
cowardly to enier the ground .. . 
Even Sir Jack Hobbs, I suspect, 
found the occasion too much for him. 
After the investiture at Buckingham 
Palace he told a reporter, ‘The 
Queen asked me if I were going to 
Lord’s. I told her I was not.” 

And now—Old_ Trafford. A 
moral victory at Trent Bridge, a 
moral draw at Lord’s. What has 
Manchester in store? All we know at 
the moment is that hundreds of 
business men have suddenly, this last 
week, decided to strengthen their 
firms’ representation in the North- 
West Midlands. “It’s about time,” 
says Mr. Smithson of International 
Angles Ltd., “that we pepped up 
that rep. of ours in Liverpool. Losing 
his grip, shouldn’t wonder. Can't 
really spare the time, but somebody’d 
better take a look-see. Miss Tom- 
linson, see what the trains to 
Manchester are like next Thursday 
or Friday, and book me a room at 
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CABINET OFFICES 
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the ‘Victoria’.” And not only 
business men: scores of humbler men 
have decided this week that a 
holiday in July, now, at somewhere 
like Stockport, Warrington, Runcorn 
or perhaps New Brighton, is infinitely 
preferable to a mad rush to Devon 
or Southend in Avgust. The weather, 
they say to their baffled families, is 
nearly always better in July. 

The weather! Well, yes, it has 
been known to interfere with Test 
Matches at Manchester. It rained 
during the famous match of 1902 
when England took the field without 
Hirst, Jessop or Barnes but with poor 
Fred Tate, Maurice’s father; and 
Fred Tate, as everybody knows, 
missed Darling off a “sitter”? and 
has ever since been debited with the 
match. It rained again in 1912, 
when England and Australia waded 
through five hours’ play in three days. 
And it rained again in 1938 when the 
third Test was abandoned without 
a ball being bowled. 

All things considered it is un- 
likely then that we shall see Miller 
batting at Old Trafford without his 
sweater and we may have to wait 
until the Fourth Test at Headingly 
(Leeds, by the way, is an excellent 
place for a family holiday in late 
July) to discover whether Miller 
suffers from the same sartorial 
disability as Crossland, the old 
Lancashire fast bowler. 

“Take off that — sweater, 
Crossland,” commanded ‘“ Monkey” 
Hornby, the Lancashire captain. 

“T can’t, sir,” said Crossland 
miserably. 

“Can't! Why the hell not?” 
“T’ve got nothing underneath, 
ath 


sir: BERNARD HOLLOWooD 


| SUMMER NUMBER | 
| FHUNCH Summer Number, witha 
kind of blue-and-orange sea- 


| scape on the cover, is now to beseen 
| adorning the bookstalls, price 2/-. 

If you have not yet got your 
copy, this is the time to get it. | 
| Next week they may all have gone. | 
Postal subscribers should have 
| theirs already. | 
| 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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PUT ME ON A CHARGE, 


OME of us have long been aware 
that all matter consists simply 
of electricity. We accepted 

the fact without protest. After 
hearing from Thales that matter was 
all water, and from Leibnitz that it 
consisted of monads “ without parts, 
extension or figure,” and from Hegel 
that it was “‘self-externality in its 
most universal form, with a tendency 
to self-internality or individuation 
shown in the nisus of gravitation,” 
there was general relief at the news 
that it was really made of something 
that, however elusive, was yet 
sufficiently tangible to be sent along 
wires and charged for by a public 
company. The scientists, it was felt, 
by suddenly verging on the in- 
telligible had given the philosophers 
a severe drubbing. 

We accepted the fact, yes. But 
we didn’t, perhaps, go all the way 
with it. It is one thing to agree that 
our tables and chairs are an agglom- 
eration of positive and negative 
charges; once assured that the two 
cancel out, that the resultant charge 
is nil and that even cutting a leg off 
the table leaves the two pieces 
perfectly safe to touch—once 
assured of that, there was not much 


to worry about. There is even a 
certain satisfaction in resting the 
elbows on a quantity of protons and 
electrons in a state of electrical 
inertia. It is another matter to 
consent to the proposition that we 
ourselves are nothing but electricity. 
One is temperamentally inclined to 
make an exception here—not to 
argue the point, exactly, just to shut 
the mind to it. You may be all 
electricity: I can see that. 
me. 

As a matter of fact, now that I 
come to consider the matter more 
deeply, Lam aware of a disinclination 
to think even of persons other than 
myself as simply electrical. That 
goes for the dead as well as the 
living—more so if anything. The 
whole of history is involved. If this 
electrical-structure theory is right 
it has to be taken as operating re- 
trospectively, and bang go all my 
preconceived notions of Frederick 
the Great. It doesn’t seem right to 


3ut not 









Citas «@ 


= cthelwell- 


“Frankly, 1’°ll be glad of a sit down.” 
52 
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DOCTOR 


think of men like him, or Napoleon or 
that grand old Chatham, in terms of 
amperes and negative potentials. 
The mere idea that Queen Victoria 
could have been registered in her 
entirety on a voltmeter smacks of 
lése-majesié. How many protons, 
for goodness sake, had Jenghiz Khan 
got ¢ 

Still, there it is. Facts are facts. 
All matter is electricity——human 
beings are matter—and a syllogism 
is a syllogism, whether .you took 
Logic as a special subject or cut it in 
favour of Minoan Pottery. And the 
reason I bring all this up now is that 
even the medical profession seems 
at last to be aecepting the inevitable 
conclusion, namely, that if you want 
to find out what’s wrong with an 
electrical apparatus it’s useless to 
treat it as though you were dealing 
with worn-out conceptions like flesh 
and blood, or even water. You 
might as well test for monads. 

The device called the “radio 
electrophysiologograph ” (aname that 
starts well, but is a little too remi- 
niseent towards the end of that place 
in Anglesey for my taste) represents 
a step in the right direction. Roughly 
speaking, it does what the electro- 
cardiograph and the electroencepha- 
lograph already do, but it does it at a 
distance. The drawback with these 
earlier machines is that you have to 
have the subject pretty severely 
wired up while you test him for 
electrical storms in the so-called 
heart and brain regions. You can’t 
expect much in the way of an 
“anxiety state,” which is what 
doctors particularly like to see 
coming up on the recording panel, 
when the subject is sitting snug and 
safe in a laboratory. With this new 
device (according to an article in the 
Lancet, referred to in The Times, 
clipped out by a news-hound, and 
now for the first time brought to a 
wider public in the pages of Punch) 
you can involve the patient in pretty 
well any predicament you like and 
watch his funk registering on your 
receiving set from a comfortable 
distance. “It is of special interest to 
note (says The Times) that [the 
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recordings] can reveal states of 
anxiety in certain subjects when the 
situation is fraught with some danger 
such as looking down frem the top 
of a ladder.” 

There is a big advance here. But 
even more encouraging is the news 
which I cull, in my catholic way, 
from the Daily Express—that 
Professor Wilder Penfield, of Canada, 
is going about touching people's 
brains just above the ears with an 
electric needle, and that Professor 
Nathaniel Kleitman, of Chicago, has 
hit on the dodge of creeping up on 
subjects when they are asleep and 
“placing smal electric leads round 
their eyes.” Apparently, to have 
one’s brain touched with an electric 
needle tends to make one remember 
things one had forgotten—and not 
just words, either, according to this 
report. One woman recalled “a 





“Whom do I pay?” 


forgotten song of childhood,” and a 
small boy “heard” his mother 
telephoning his aunt to ask her to 
visit them. I should not myself, fond 
as I am of my aunts, ask for the 
needle unless I were guaranteed 
results of a more useful or stimulating 
nature than these; but the incident 
does afford proof, if proof were 
needed, that our very brains are 
made of electricity. 

Professor Kleitman’s experiment 
is less conclusive. The point of the 
electric leads is to show whether the 
eyes are jerking, and the interesting 
thing, to the Professor, is that 
“people awakened while their eyes 
were jerking always reported that 
they had been dreaming.” I hardly 
know what comment to make on 
this. One feels perhaps that the 
professors are only just beginning 
to feel their way electrically—just 
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plugging in more or less at haphazard 
on any part of the human body that 
happens to be exposed. The results 
are interesting, on the evidence so far, 
rather than strictly curative. A man 
feeis no better, I should say, on being 
woken up in the middle of a dream, 
to find a number of small electric 
leads round his eyes. 

But there must always be an 
experimental stage. Before long 
and I am speaking as an electrical 
apparatus of some experience, a good 
deal of current has flowed round me, 
one way and another, since I first 
registered a volt—we shall see the 
first-fruits. The day my doctor gives 
me a prescription for a Leyden jar 
one small charge to be taken after 
meals—TI shall know that the dawn of 
electrophysiotherapeuticopharmacy 
has arrived. 

H. F. Evis 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 


WAS born into a gener- 
ation that still took light 
music seriously. The lyrics 
and melodies of Gilbert 
and Sullivan were hummed 
and strummed into my 
consciousness at an early 
age. My father sang them, 
my mother played them, 
my nurse, Emma, breathed 
them through her teeth 
while she was washing me, dressing 





me and undressing me and putting 
me to bed, My aunts and uncles, 
who were legion, sang them singly 
and in unison at the slightest pro- 
vocation. By the time I was four 
years old “Take a Pair of Sparkling 
yes,” “Tit Willow,” “We're Very 
Wide Awake, the Moon and 1,” and 

I Have a Song to Sing-O” had 
been fairly inculcated into my blood- 
stream. 

The whole Edwardian era was 
saturated with operetta and musical 
comedy: in addition to popular 
foreign importations by Franz Lehar, 
Leo Fall, Andr’ Messager, etc., our 
own native composers were writing 
musical scores of a quality that has 
never been equalled in this country 
since the 1914-18 war. Lionel 
Monckton, Paul Rubens, Ivan Caryll, 
and Leslie Stuart were flourishing. 
The Quaker Girl, Our Miss Gibbs, 
Miss Hook of Holland, Florodora, 
The Arcadians and The Country Girl, 
to name only a few, were all fine 
musical achievements; and over and 
above the artists who performed 
them, the librettists who wrote them 
and the impresarios who presented 


them, their music was the basis of 


their success. Their famous and 
easily remembered melodies can still 
he heard on the radio and elsewhere, 
but it was in the completeness of their 
scores that their real strength lay: 
opening finales, trios, 
quartettes and concerted numbers 
all musicianly, all well balanced and 
all beautifully constructed. 


choruses, 


There was no song-plugging in 
those days beyond an occasional 
reprise in the last act; there was no 
assaulting of the ear by monstrous 
repetition, no unmannerly nagging. 


A little while ago I went to an 
American “musical” in which the 
hit number was reprised no less than 
five times during the performance 
by different members of the cast as 
well as being used in the overture, 
the entr’acte and as a “play-out” 
while the audience was leaving the 
theatre. The other numbers in the 
show, several of which were charm- 
ing, were left to fend for themselves 
and only three of them were ever 
published. In earlier days the com- 
plete vocal score of a musical comedy 
was published as a matter of course, 
in addition to which a booklet of the 
lyrics could be bought in the theatre 
with the programme. These little 
paper-bound books were well worth 
the sixpence charged because they 
helped those with a musical ear to 
recapture more easily the tunes they 
wanted to remember and to set them 
in their minds, 

In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the first World War the 





American Invasion began ( 
innocuously with a few ~ 
isolated song hits until 
Irving Berlin established 
a beach-head = with 
“Alexander's  Rag-time 
Band.” = English =com- 
posers, taken by surprise 
and startled by vital 
negro-Jewish rhythms 
from the New World, fell 
back in some disorder; 
conservative musical 
opinion was shocked and 
horrified by such alien 
instead of 
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noises and, 





saluting the new order and welcoming 
the new vitality, turned up its patri- 
cian nose and retired disgruntled 
from the arena. 

At this moment war began, and 
there was no longer any time. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a large 
number of potential young com- 
posers were wiped out in those sad 
years and that had they not been, 
the annihilation of English light music 
would not have been so complete. 
As it was, when finally the surviving 
boys came home, it was to an 
occupied country; the American 
victory was a fait accompli. This 
obviously was the moment for 
sritish talent to rally, to profit by 
defeat, to absorb and utilize the new, 
exciting rhythms from over the 
water and to modify and adapt 
them to its own service, but appar- 
ently this was either beyond our 
capacity or we were too tired to 
attempt it. At all events, from the 
nineteen-twenties until to-day, there 


have been few English composers of 


light music capable of creating an 
integrated score. 

One outstanding exception was 
the late Ivor Novello. His primary 
talent throughout his whole life was 
music, and Glamorous Night, Are 
de Triomphe, The 
Perchance to 


Dancing Years, 
Dream and King’s 
Rhapsody were rich in melody and 
technically expert. For years he 
upheld, almost alone, our old tradi- 
tions of musical Musical Comedy. 


His principal tunes were designed, 


yee sew 
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“Conservative musical opinion . 
ip its nose.’ 
turned up its nose.” 


quite deliberately to catch the ear 
of the public and, being simple, 
sentimental, occasionally conven- 
tional but always melodic, they 
invariably achieved their object. 






The rest of his scores, the openings, 
finales, choral interludes and_in- 
cidental themes he wrote to please 
himself and in these, I believe, lay 
his true quality; a much finer quality 
than most people realized. 

The fact that his music never 
received the critical acclaim that it 
deserved was irritating but un- 
important. One does not expect 
present-day dramatic critics to know 
much about music; as a matter of 
fact one no longer expects them to 
know much about drama. Vivian 
Ellis has also proved over the years 
that he can handle a complete score 
with grace and finesse. Bless the 
Bride was much more than a few 
attractive songs strung together and 
so, from the musical standpoint, was 
Toughatthe Top, although the show on 
the whole was a commercial failure. 

Harold Fraser-Simson, who com- 
posed The Maid of the Mountains, 
and Krederick Norton, who composed 
Chu Chin Chow, are remembered only 
for these two outstanding scores. 
Their other music, later or earlier, is 
forgotten except by a minority. 

Nok. Cowarp 
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BURNET ROSE 


OSE, small rose 
with brown 
Stem and lovely name 
burning bush which glows 
with points of yellow flame 
from the waste places suddenly 
struck 
and blown by the breath of 
the sea : 
flower one must kneel to pluck, 
random flower of a gipsy’s luck, 
fit to broider a queen’s gown. 


Rose, small burnet rose 

from who's brown stem came 

every noble dame 

the walled garden knows : 

rose whose yellow fame 

out-burns Icelandic snows 

flame from waste places struck 

and blown by the breath of 
the sea 

into beauty suddenly 

firing your bush of brown 

flower one must kneel to pluck, 

random flower of a gipsy’s luck 

fit to broider a queen’s gown. 

R. C. SCRIVEN 














HE word kimono, precisely 

used, means wearing apparel 

that wraps around one, but if 
you ask your amah to put on her 
kimono because guests are expected, 
she knows that you want her to put 
on her kimono and not the checked 
overccat given to her by her last 
employer. 

Visitors to Japan, nowadays 
mostly American, find kimono cute. 
They fail to realize, as a rule, that 
the cuteness of the kimono depends 
much on the art of the wearer, The 
large sums spent on kimono in 
attempts to capture this cuteness 
for themselves are seldom justified. 

A broad-beamed woman with 
frizzy blonde hair trudging gamefully 
along as if she were on skis is not 
doing herself justice in kimono. 
Large red-faced men of mature 
years have been known to appear 
publicly in floral designs which no 
Japanese eye had expected to see 
but on girls in their late teens. 

There have been grosser errors 
than these, One visiting opera 
company performed Madame Butter- 
fly with all the female members of 
the ‘east, including Cho Cho San 
herself, in kimono wrapped right 
side over left, to the amazement of 
a Japanese audience which had until 
then believed that only corpses 
dressed that way. 

It is as well therefore that 
kimono is not easy to wear. The 
women’s obi is hot and uncomfort- 
able; the flowing sleeves get into the 
jam and brush precious articles of 
bric-a-brac to the floor; and the 
footgear seems either to remove the 
shin from between the first and 
second toes or to drop off whenever 
a foot is raised from the ground. 

The fact is that only the Japanese 
understand kimono, In childhood 
they have bowled hoops in it and 





“ . . Stnk’s blocked!” 


KIMONO 





played — battledore-and-shuttlecock. 
In the wooden clogs so unmanageable 
to foreigners they -have played 
jumping over ropes and, defying the 
law, have ridden bicycles. They see 
kimono. with a. discernment we 
cannot achieve. Their eye is not our 
eye. A Japanese woman in a silk 
kimono apparently sees nothing 
unbecoming in showing ankle-length 
woollen underpants when she steps 
on to a bus. 

If the Japanese are polite about 
our indiscretions, which they gener- 
ally are, they give us opportunities 
to reciprocate. There was a time 
when the Yokohama and Kobe 
maidens always wore kimono to 
work, and in summer they carried 
their parasols, As they walked along 
together, conversing—invariably con- 
versing —they would nod and 
smile to each other in a manner 
entirely their 
own, sparkling 
but demure, 
Cute vivacious yet 
submissive. Few 
of them seem to 
wear kimono 
now. 

Someone has 
taught them to 
fashion their 
mouths into the 
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enormous squares now standard in 
Hollywoed,.. The facial expression 
adopted to go with this is the one 
known as ““dead-pan.” The hair lies 
on the shoulders, looking all too often 
as though the decision to have it 
there was gravity’s and gravity’s 
alone. The jaws move solemnly 
around the gum. And the dress is 
a checked shirt and slacks or blue 
jeans rolled half-way up stout brown 
calves. 

Women’s fashions ehange, and 
one hopes that this phase will soon 
pass. Men’s fashions stay. For men 
the established wear on formal 
occasions, whether mornimg or even- 
ing, is the morning coat. For every 
Japanese who knows how to wear a 
morning coat there are ten who do 
not but who nevertheless feel 
compelled to resort to it occasionally. 

The morning coat in Japan has 
hard work to do. Like morning coats 
elsewhere it attends many functions 
on- wearers who bear little physical 
resemblance to its owner. Unlike 
morning coats elsewhere, however, 
many of its working hours are spent 
kneeling or squatting on the floor. 
This gives a permanent elbow-bend 
to the trousers, with a corresponding 
abridgment of their length, and a 
discernible backward tilt to the 
coat-tails, 

The shortening of the trousers 
then tends to bring into prominence 
the wearer’s shoes. These are, for 
ease in donning and doffing, usually 
of a wide and easy cut, gaping freely 
all round the entry. Should they 
happen to be brown in colour they 
will provoke ho 
comment. 


unfavourable 


It might be supposed that there 
is difficulty in finding a hat to carry 
off this ensemble. Too often, alas! 
as in our own experience, the choice 
is limited. It is found that the old 
brown Homburg which has given 
such faithful service since 1938 does 
very well. 

JOHN NOTLEY 


& & 
“For Sale. Ss Electric Razor, 
running order, for 50s., or exchange Lawn 
Mower.”—Cambridge Daily News 


If that’s no good, it’s back to the old 
cut-throat. 
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AWN tennis, as you may have 
forgotten, began cheerfully 
enough. Indeed, Major Walter 

Wingfield’s heroic invention of 

Sphairistike was sueh an excellent 

joke that nobody could make it work. 

It needed a Senior Wrangler to mark 

out the court, and sufficient nets of 

different shapes and sizes to equip 

a trawler. Nevertheless the idea 

offered such a heaven-sent solution 

to the problem of rural entertainment 
that the English genius for com- 
promise quickly came into play. In 
the late 1870's, and in an atmosphere 
so carefree that one can only look 
back on it with the deepest regret, 
you decided the shape of your own 


court according to the topography of 


your garden, so that when you went 
visiting to sample the new pastime 
you might find a yew-tree, a hot- 
house or a school of goldfish intruding 
as a natural hazard. At this stage 
in its development there was every- 
thing to be said for the game. Very 
slightly more strenuous than croquet, 
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MAINLY THE FAULT OF THE RENSHAWS 





it kept four guests harmlessly 
occupied and caused no unwelcome 
interruption in the conversation. 

Nursed by the M.C.C, and the Ail 
England Croquet Club (one of the 
most surprising things about tennis 
is that it escaped the complication of 
hoops), the first Wimbledon Cham- 
pionships were held in 1877, and a 
very jolly affair they must have 
been for their twenty-two com- 
petitors and two hundred spectators. 
Professors of the dirtiest slow spins 
from rackets and real tennis domina- 
ted this meeting, and as yet nobody 
was seriously out of breath. 

J.M. Heathcote’s rather grand- 
motherly innovation of wrapping the 
ball in flannel must not necessarily be 
regarded as a retrograde step. At any 
rate its effect was nothing compared 
with that of the arrival of the 
Renshaws, who burst on Wimbledon 
four years later with the force of a 
tornado. In the light of all that has 
happened since, these brothers bear 
a very heavy load of responsibility. 
They hit unforgivably hard. They 
volleyed, so far as their baggy 
instruments permitted, like inspired 
catapults. And in their cold-blooded 
development of the over-arm delivery 

regarded at that time by all true 
lovers of the game as a gross affecta- 
tion—they sowed the seeds of the 
present confusion between the 
functions of the server and the 
artilleryman. The Renshaws, in 
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brief, found lawn tennis a peaceful, 
gentlemanly diversion in which a 
top-hat was not out of place, and left 
it an ugly battlefield. 

But even they, I feel, would be 
disturbed if they could know that in 
so short a time tennis in its higher 
flights should have ceased to be a 
matter for enjoyment, and become a 
deadly contest between unsmiling 
robots of inhuman accuracy. 
Wimbledon now ranks among the 
most solemn occasions in the world. 
As played there tennis is no longer a 
pleasure, but a tense sacrificial ritual 
in the new religion of mass-publicized 
athletics. A giggle on the centre 
Court savours of irreverence, and 
even the amplified voice of the 
umpire takes on liturgical overtones. 
Moreover, the play has become so 
fantastically good, and the strain on 
the players so obviously appalling, 
that one feels the next step must 
logically be the introduction of 
genuine robots with electronic brains. 
Otherwise parents will begin to 
watch their children with as much 
anxiety for the first symptoms of 
skill at tennis as for those of scarlet 
fever. 

What has happened to spoil the 
fun? Not only the limelight of 
publicity. I used to think poorly of 
the ‘‘shamateur” system, by which, 
if you could hit a ball smartly enough, 
a benevolent industrialist took you 
on for life. But at least these bogus 
amateurs went to work cheerfully, 
with their nerves unfrayed. Now, 
everything points to professionalism 
as the real shadow over modern 
Wimbledon, and the fact that the 
singles are even grimmer than the 
doubles supports this view, for it is 
the winner of the singles for whom 
the biggest money is waiting. Many 
of the players may have no intention 
of taking it, but they succumb to the 
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general atmosphere of anxiety. If 
you watch them through binoculars 
they look as if they were about to 
swim for their lives. 

Thank heaven there are excep- 
tions. One of the saddest things in 
recent Wimbledon has been the 
inevitable eclipse of the superb 
Borotra, who played magnificent 
tennis with a natural gaiety that was 
enchanting. Among all the highly 
efficient young men who followed— 


most of them shared the disad- 


vantage of looking exactly alike— 
there seemed to be no one with the 
strength of individuality to take on 
his mantle. But now, just as we 
despaired, we have Huber, a red- 
headed Austrian who is half acrobat 
and half ballet-dancer, who plays 
tennis like a fiend and who insists 
on enjoying it. 

I make no bones of liking Huber 
iiber alles. You may say he is an 
exhibitionist, and that his antics 
destroy the fanatical concentration 
of his opponents; but I say he has 
come in the nick of time to remind 
us we are human and that tennis is a 
game. ‘The time-motion principle of 
energy conservation, which makes so 
many modern players hesitate to 
blow their noses for fear of wasting 
stamina, is not for him. He strides 
briskly about the court as if going to 
post a letter on a cold day; he falls 
all over the place, but always in the 
attempt to reach the nearly im- 
possible, in which he often succeeds; 
he chases wildly after lobs to the 
baseline, and uncannily smashes 





them backwards. Whatever happens 
he remains gay, signalling his delight 
at an ace shot against him and 
gently crying “Oh, ja!” in ad- 
miration. The Wimbledon crowd, 
sadly starved of a little tonic comedy 
to shake it out of the hypnotic 
trance induced by so much brilliant 
and unremitting drama, speedily 
adopted him as its special darling. 

No more telling contrast could 
have been found than in the doubles 
match in which he partnered the 
one-armed Redl against Hoad and 
tosewall. The two Australians, 
potential champions at eighteen, 
seemed to be carrying the whole 
weight of the world; admirably 
sporting players—as all were whom 
I watched—but glum as mud. On 
the other side of the net was no less 
keenness—for the Austrians took a 
tremendous set, and nearly a second 
—but a totally different spirit. If 
Huber lost a point after Redl had 
shouted ‘‘Out!’’, we were treated to 
a beautiful little mime of apology, 
and if Red] missed a volley—which 
he very rarely did—Huber was 
quick to pat him on the back. The 
excitement seemed to me to lose 
nothing by their glad companionship. 

Also significant was the match 
between Miss Connolly and Frau 
Vollmer. The German girl fought 
bravely to take three games, and did 
so in a very smiling and charming 
manner; while Miss Connolly, who 
may well reign over international 
tennis until many of us are in our 
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bathchairs, played with the un- 
emotional precision of an exactly 
balanced machine. So much so, 
indeed, that one felt it an ana- 
chronism that balls should be fed 
to her by hand, when an overhead 
railway, of the kind on which 
haberdashers used to deliver their 
change, would have fitted so perfectly 
into the scene. It is curiously 
disquieting to be in the presence of 
genius, and to find it a little dull. 

If I have seemed at all unfair to 
players who were suffering a fearful 
ordeal, let me add that I made a 
list, which I lost, of several of them 
who had the courage to smile, and 
even to speak, while in action on 
the Centre Court. 


Eric Krown 
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Oyster Shells and Champagne 


VERY British heart beats twice the rate at the 
sound of a Scandal, especially a Scandal that can 
be brought home to some helpless wrongdoer 

like a Civil Servant. About the safest way to make a 
name for fierceness of prose is to throw mud at Civil 
Servants, who are not allowed to throw it back or even 
scrape it off in public. I had hopes of striking some 
heroic and protective attitudes on behalf of the British 
public when I set off to rootle out the way the gaily 
educational London Museum had got thrown out of 
Lancaster House and been forced to huddle in a few 
closets at Kensington Palace while champagne glass 
after champagne glass of taxes was drained where once 
the diorama of the Fire of London and the skeleton of a 
Roman boat and the accoutrements Pavlova wore when 
impersonating a swan flicked the sense of the past alive 
in spectacled crocodiles of children. 

I soon found I was starting out like a Sixth Form 
schoolboy with an assumption of evil and corruption; to 
recognise only the meaner motive is immature. The 
Scandal came to pieces in my hands. At first I felt chill, 
deprived of my hot, relishy indignation; then I began to 
warm with a steadier, deeper glow and returned from 
safari in a state of mature discrimination and approval. 

Lancaster House, uncosy scene of ducal hospitality, 
was built and enthusiastically embellished in the second 
quarter of the last century. Crown property, placed 
where St. James’s Palace merges into aristocratic 
London, it was leased to the Duke of Sutherland, who 
conducted a magnificent social life on its great staircase. 


‘Times changed; heirs preferred to reduce the seale of 


their fathers’ living, and Sir William Lever, on his way 
to the Viseountcy of Leverhulme, bought the remainder 
of the lease and presented it to the nation for the dual 
purpose of housing the London Museum, then being 
collected in Kensington Palace, and of providing a 
centre for Government Hospitality. 

Then began a period of oddly assorted glories. 
Specializing in school parties, the Museum displayed 


London’s past te its future, always ahead in methods of 


display, an active not passive museum, bright not musty, 
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all light and wooden and shining, not sarcophagus-grey 
or killing-bottle flattened. Often after hours instead of 
dust-covers and night-watchmen there would be a 
reception to foreign visitors attending some conference 
or public celebration. 

There is another war. The national treasures are 
crated. Trestle-tables, partitions, inelegance, muffle 
stately glories. The lease expires and the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands seem to have granted a new one to the 
Ministry of Works, to summarize the findings of some 
near-scholarly investigations, though in a letter to The 
Times Lord Esher perplexingly says the building was 
requisitioned by the European Advisory Commission and 
re-requisitioned by the Foreign Office. The point, 
whatever the facts, is that the London Museum, an 
autonomous institution with a small Treasury grant, had 
ceased legally to be a tenant when the lease ran out. 

In war-time you cannot leave buildings empty because 
their peace-time use is difficult. London was the capital 
of more than Britain and alliances must confer. These 
conferences wore and tore heavily on Lancaster House 
and once they had died down a bit with the post-post-war 
years it was time for the house to be cleared of its shabby 
temporariness and become ducal again. 

Meanwhile the Museum came out of store and was 
lent a suite of rooms in Kensington Palace by the late 
King, despite the pressure on space in the Royal Palaces. 
Wonders have been done with the rooms, but the 
quarters are too restricted and arriving at them is too 
dependent on firmness ef intention. Where should the 
Trustees move to? 
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Surely the problem is rather where should the 
Government build a home for it! Many kindly partisans 
have worried the Museum authorities by fighting a battle 
for its return to Lancaster House. Lord Broughshane 
cried to the Peers, ‘What a mellowing effect it would 
have on these conferences if the delegates were able to 
see those relics of old London and those mementoes of 
the great history of this country in the place where they 
meet!” 

From the point of view of those who had to run it, 
Lancaster House was short of usable space and more 
suited to be a period-piece than a general repository. It 
was confusing to the young and unfitting to the historic- 
ally minded to fill a State room with fire-engines, the 
debris of dustheaps or printed vestiges of the Suffragettes. 
It was larger than the present quarters, which have only 
15,000 square feet compared with 29,000 and were 
described by Lord Morrison as “perhaps not so large 
premises’; but it was still cramped and it is not a 
museum building. 

What London needs and deserves is a building made 
for the purpose, easily approached, in the middle of 
things, capable of serving as a centre for London studies 
as well as an extra-mural classroom for the young. The 
most exhilarating suggestion is a site by the proposed 
Science Centre on the South Bank, bosoming over the 
flowing tide, where the visitor could turn aside from the 
galleries on to the balcony and look out over London 
from Westminster to St. Paul’s and beyond. 

Lancaster House is now used only for the nation’s 
Hospitality, though not for all of it. We treat our 
guests imaginatively and suit the place to the party. 
Lancaster House is admirable for Receptions and the 
occasional State Banquet. It is less well suited to the 
intimate binge or book tea. There are many guests to 
be looked after—we keep our tatters and economies in 
the family: we keep up appearances before the visitors— 
and even so we do not equal in lavishness the hospitality 
that some of our representatives receive abroad. In the 
old days, the Museum collections provided interest and 
conversation for revellers. Now that they are gone, 
could not pictures from the over-flowing cellars of the 
big galleries appropriately decorate the walls and be on 
view to the public when the building is not in hospitable 
use, as most of the time it is not ? 

The spirit of Lord Leverhulme’s gift, though not the 
letter, hovers uncertainly. Governments turn their 
attention from the Arts and Learning a little too easily. 
There is always a crisis, yet offices get built and man’s 
lower needs are the subject of close attention. There 
has been no real Scandal in the past; unless we are careful 
there might be one in the future. 

t. G. G. Price 


a B 


From a Radio Times programme note: 


“Silvestre Revueltas was a dominating figure in Mexican 
musical life. He began asa violinist, then turned to conducting, 
and finally (on the advice of Carlos Chavez) to composition.” 


Not everyone can take a hint. 


























PIPING TIMES 


OR a history of major public 

events, few people are likely 

to turn to their water under- 
taking,” says the author of London’s 
Water Supply, 1903-53 (Staples 
Press, 15/-), the newly-published 
account of the Metropolitan Water 
Board's first fifty years. Those few 
(and one pictures them as faithful old 
servants of the Board able to gauge 
the importance of affairs only in terms 
of peaks and troughs in their graphs), 
will get a curiously monochromatic 
view of history. The impact on the 
water undertaking—a temporary 
increase of pressure in the mains as 
everyone turns off the taps to attend 
to weightier matters than washing- 
up-— is the same for good news or bad ; 
the Two Minutes’ Silence, the Royal 
broadcast on Christmas Day and the 
abdication speech of King Edward 
VITE all raise an identical Everest in 
the pressure-charts, 

Yet in some ways the history of 
London's water supply does illustrate 
the history of our times. First came 
the private water companies; then 
followed: the coagulation of the 
numerous freely-competing — enter- 
prises into a smaller number of 
larger concerns, until by 1856 there 
were no more than eight. Finally, 
after two Royal Commissions had 
investigated the situation, came 
(Government control and compulsory 
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purchase: with a prophetic reaction 
in the Press 
The Local Government Board 

... like a bloated water spider, 

invites the flies into its parlour —or 

rather, would compel them; they 
are not to be “may” but “must” 
flies. But the precedent thus set, 

what is safe? What is to prevent a 

predatory body like the London 

County Council from acquiring by 

confiscation, supplemented by the 

high contingent liability on the 
rates, the gasworks, the tramways, 
the omnibus lines, or solving the 

Housing Problem in the same easy 

way? 

The parallel with contemporary 
affairs continues; for within five 
years of its formation the Board 
began to show a deficiency. Starting 
modestly at £25,279 in 1908/9, by 
1921/2 it reached a figure of just 
less than two million pounds. This 
looks a puny shortage enough by 
to-day’s standards, but it was sufti- 
cient then to ensure the passing by 
Parliament of a Bill in which new 
charges were authorized and the 
deficiency written off. The Board 
then remained financially stable 
until the war, which soon brought 
the deficiency back again. At the 
end of the last completed financial 
year a net debt of £58 miilions odd 
had to be provided for. 

The public service done by the 
Board since its formation, however, 
has been good value. In the last 
century the poor had no water- 
supply other than a standpipe at the 
end of the street through which water 
of a dubious quality flowed perhaps 
three, perhaps six hours a day. As 
late as 1896 Punch published a 
cartoon by Tenniel showing a turn- 
cock of the East London Waterworks 
Company saying to a group of Kast 
End housewives ‘Now, look ‘ere, 
don’t you go a wastin’ all this ‘ere 
valuable water in washin’ and water- 
in’ your gardens, or any nonsense o’ 
that sort, or you'll get yourselves 
into trouble!” To-day, some fifty 
gallons per head of pure uncon- 
taminated water are supplied every 
day to the inhabitants of “water 
London” at a cost of about a shilling 
a week for each household. 
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The account of its activities 
which the Board has issued to com- 
memorate its fiftieth anniversary 
makes little attempt to go after the 
wider reading public. Its presenta- 
tion of facts is dead-pan, to say the 
least; the drama of the pipes is 
implicit rather than explicit. Perhaps 
the author himself was never quite 
aware of the dramatic possibilities 
of some of the events he records. 

For example, during the 1934 
drought the flow of water over 
Teddington weir, fixed by statute at 
a minimum of 170 million gallons 
a day, was reduced to a mere fifty 
million, and it was necessary to 
reopen long-disused wells and install 
machinery to pump water from 
gravel beds in the Thames valley. 
In 1913, the development of alge 
in the Staines reservoirs gave London 
water a taste which to some users 
suggested rotten fish, to others castor 
oil, and the rumour went round that 
the suffragettes were contaminating 
the supplies. 

What potentialities there would 
have been in sach events for a 
chronicler of the calibre of, say, 
Hilary St. George Saunders!—how 
the excitement would have mounted 
as the water-levels dropped, and 
what a miasma of menace would 


have hung about the spinsters of 


London, grimacing over their tainted 
sinks, yet determined to drink with- 
out. a tremor the veriest putrescence 
if by doing so they could secure 
themselves a vote at the next 
election! 

The Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Water Board does not do things 
that way. He deals in facts—facts 
and figures and tables, in chapters 
with forbidding titles like “Abstrac- 
tion from Thames and _ Lee,” 
“Matters Concerning Distribution” 
and ‘External Relations.” Only 
in his choice of illustrations, which 
include royal groups, bird studies 
ov Erie Hosking and humorous 
drawings from the Press, does he 
allow himself a meed of humanity. 
He is, one feels, indifferent to the 
prospect of becoming a Book Society 
choice. He seeks his public among 
those few, those happy few, who for 
a history of major public events are 
perfectly capable of turning to their 
water undertaking. B. A. Youne 
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DE BELLO GALLICO 
0 H™ E groused the cheerful foul-mouthed sappers’ 
— gang, 
Beyond the smoking orbit of the lamp. 
/ Here flowed the muddy stream of soldier's slang, 
Here ran the gutters of the jesting camp. 


- 7% The unrelated obscene epithet 

Garnished the young centurion’s simplest phrases, 
And talking to the Gaulish girls he met 

He mixed his plurals and abused his cases. 


Marcellus strained his tortoise-shield on high, 
Called: ‘Mind your wine-skin” to his grumbling 
mate.* 
The gaping natives mimicked every cry, 
Uncouthly fraternizing with their fate. 


The flood that covered Gaul began to clear, 
Settled translucent, crystal, spilling over 

Into cascades which spattered with a tear 
The lovely roses of Cassandra’s lover. 





The lecherous anecdotes of the old sweat 
Run still where many a fountain sprang serene, 
The Alexandrine’s full and formal jet, 
The golden limpid rivers of Racine. 
Mary L. HAcKER 





* The French téte is supposed to derive from the use of 
testa, or wine skin, by soldiers, as children used to use the 
word nut for head, 


Elegant Pub 


T first I thought I’d made a 
mistake, and was turning to 
go, when the lady in the 

white coat smiled, and I smiled and 
said “Pint of bitter, please,” and 
she urged “ Best bitter’’’ and best 
bitter it was. Still I doubted my eyes. 
Gold-dusted ceiling, claret wall- 
papers of an exclusive design, 
crimson-foliaged plants, table mats 
on tip-toe tables 
an elegant pub! 

I'd stepped in from one of 

London’s multifarious high streets 
whither, on a day of confused duty, 
the zigzag had led. That morning I 
had set out in search of (let’s be 
frank) a female newt. I already had 
a male newt which incautiously I 
had shown to a small boy, who 
required a pair for his birthday 
to-morrow, So, in spare moments, | 
made various telephone calls and 
bus journeys, to find at last in a 
Kilburn pet stores what I demanded: 
one newt, female. 

Mark the qualification. Camden 

Town could offer me schools of newts 


such a rare, such 


all male; male also had been the newt 
population of Walthamstow, Stoke 
Newington, Dulwich, At Kilburn 
they hadn't been sure, they’d see— 
would I hold on? The tidings came 
that they had just one. Keep it, | 
exclaimed, I'll be along. 

And there, held up by the tail for 
approval, had been this rare female, 
price 6d. Very good, I said. A 
moistening of water in the bottom 
of the jar would, I was assured, keep 
her happy. 

It was a warm day, and twenty 
past five; that parched moment 
between afternoon and_ evening, 
shop-shut and pub-tide, as delicately 
poised as the jam jar now masked in 
a paper bag. 

I dawdled along the shop-fronts 
enjoying not only the windows but 
the uses they make of language: here 
were snips and stockists, hearty 
cabbages and fresh cues, a handsome 
manliness (it was claimed) of sandals, 
sincere tailoring, hygienic bakery. 
How expressive the epithet—sincere, 
for example, as applied to cloth and 
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thread; it conjured up the tailor 
himself working till all hours and 
caring for every stitch, unlike those 
who skimp seams for the sake of 
wide shoulders. The other tailoring 
term is, more mysteriously, bespoke. 

Then there’s the fulsomeness of 
those grief-stricken places where the 
word is sacrifice, and slashed prices 
vie with astounding bargains and 
unrepeatable offers. Next, the 
butcher, a man of plain speech. No 
kind hearts decorate his window, no 
pure tripe, or splendid chaps. For 
him suet is suet, offal offal: even 
prime ’’— that one noble, butcherly 
affix—has vanished. Yet to what 
heights of language will he not reach, 
even announcing himself, outside 
Victoria station, as ‘* De Ath, Family 
Butcher’. ... 

At that moment the pub opened. 

So there I was, swallowing my 
pint, in the very latest of pubs, in 
N.W.6. 

Not only wallpapers and furni- 
ture but embellished sky-lighting 
and a bar all mirrors with every 
reflected bottle in place and a 
glimpse of collage and a botanical- 
nautical screen and an_air-blue 
dining-room in the distance brought 





“ There, 1 knew I'd forgotten something 
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the idea 
“saloon.” Was this indeed a 

pub in Kilburn and not, say, a 

landing of the Festival Hall, or a 

ballet designed by Mr. Cecil Beaton / 

Could I just sit there, drinking best 

bitter, and reading about murders 

and cricket, and wanting—if the 

truth must be told—to take a look 

in my paper bag? 

This impulse so much got the 
better of me that I walked (or 
miserably shuffled) out through the 
glassy vestibule and round into the 
Public where, if the walls weren't 
quite decided, the atmosphere was 
easier. Four men and a fat woman 
sat under a dart-board, which was 
there, I suspect, because it presented 
a valid shape. 

I peeped into my jar: how young 
and charming she was in her new 
leaf green, with a  guinea-fowl- 
feather tail, delicate legs, long fingers, 
goldy eves that regarded me out of 
black centres: prettier even than 
the scene I'd just quitted. 

“Female newt,” I remarked to 
the others, who nodded and went on 
with their game of distantly pulling 
the barman’s leg. 

Awful notices frowned on us: 
no Music, Dancing, or Singing; no 
Betting or Gambling in any form; 
and no Swearing or Obscene Lan- 
guage. What price the new look ¢ 

Now a new London pub is like a 
new meerschaum: it must colour up, 
and I wondered how, with smoke 
inside and fog out, this one 
would do that. 

My last glimpse, after id crossed 
the street holding my paper bag in 
front, was of lustrous lobby and 
date boasted in stone; first licensed 
1486. In five centuries the house 
must have known many changes. 
Now it emerges, from the drawing- 
board of Mr. Geoffrey Crockett, as an 
elegant pub. Or should I say, the 
pub elegant! For not only the 
adjective, but its placing, may prop 
or let down. 

G. W. STONTER 


a a 
“Yeast is yeast and... ” 
“90,000 Bakery WorKERS TO GET A 
Rise.” 


Evening News 



































FULL MOON 


—— Moon—and let the traveller beware 
For now, it seems, wild men are at their worst: 
The poet and the lover tear their hair, 
And all the little buds begin to burst. 


Full Moon—and terror on the Queen’s highway ; 
Embezzlers reckon they are at their peak : 

And seeds, they say, that you put in to-day 
Will come up quicker than they would next week. 


Full Moon—the sweet-peas whisper in their pods, 
And burglars dream of some delicious crime: 
Bookmakers merrily increase their odds, 
And old men marry for the second time. 


Full Moon—I do not itch to rob a flat, 
But in this magic I should like to share: 
So I shall walk about without a hat 
And hope the Moon will grow a little hair. 
A. P. fl. 
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MALL girls, big girls, thin girls, 
fat girls, girls with short necks 
and girls with large feet—all, 

nowadays, have their Very Own 
Fashion Ranges, Statistics (from 
the manufacturers) prove that the 
majority of women are small, big, 
thin, fat, with short necks and large 
feet, so this is as it should be. No 
matter how peculiar you are, there 
are fashions for you. So let us have 
no more of this dear sir it’s all very 
well but we're not all Paris manne- 
quins my hips are 52 ins. and it’s 
time clothing manufacturers realized 
it signed mother of six Hull nonsense. 
Manufacturers do realize it, and one 
of them gave a Press Show at the 


& 








Festival Pleasure Gardens last week 
to prove it. 

These were clothes for big girls, 
and particularly Mums. Mustering 
point was a showroom in Great 
Portland Street, where even the 
cigarettes were large and inscribed 
as introducing an Outsize Model. 
Large drinks circulated freely, 
and a happy atmosphere quickly 
developed. 

Two coaches took us gaily to the 
Festival Gardens, where we had 


lunch and where the guests of 


honour were Lord and Lady Silkin. 
The menu was large and the speeches 
were short, which was proper and 
fitting. Slogans on the restaurant 


& 


*M glad I came across your latest story— 
People had always told me you could write. 
‘He'll make a change,” they said, ‘from what you're 


used to.” 


(The stuff I'm used to’s mostly rather light.) 


“o far, I find your thread a shade elusive; 
That, or your story content’s rather small. 
I'm sure it hangs together in the end, though. 


When do we get the rest ? 


Or is this all? 
W. Roger NICHOLSON 
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windows informed us that we'd look 
SLIMMER. sLIMMER slimmer in one 
of these dresses, and finally, after 
waiting longer LONGER LONGER, 
we got to the point and were shown 
the clothes. 

They were good, mostly sensible, 
and all moderately priced, but as a 
dress show it wasn’t very exciting. 
The sad fact is that if you are a big 
girl or a large Mum, then leopard 
skin jeans and hats as big as um- 
brellas with eye-holes to see through 
are just not for you. This is a pity, 
because it would have been much 
more fun. I was a little alarmed by a 
dress with wide horizontal. stripes, 
because large Mums simply shouldn’t 
look like large tents. And I was 
doubtful about the evening dresses. 
I don’t think big girls should wear 
full skirts with layers of net, but 
perhaps I’m just being mean. 

Anyway, there were plenty of 
good styles to choose from, all of 
which, I understand, will be available 
at large stores in the autumn. Quite 
why we had to go to the Festival 
Gardens for all this I don’t know. 
Some day, perhaps, as someone said 
in his after-lunch speech, we'll be 
taken to see a fashion show in a 
submarine. MaArJoRIE RIDDELL 
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Fn Memoriam — Mary Morrison 


nee the windscreen wiper 
leaps 
From sleep, as if it leapt in fright, 
Achieves the perpendicular, sweeps 


Distractingly across the sight 
And chucks upon the left, and then 
It swings and chucks upon the right, 


And on the left it chucks again, 
And right again it swings and 
chucks, 
Till from its segment of the pane 


The swift reciprocal rubber sucks 
The scum that dimmed it, and 
instead 
Displays a ringed and shining flux, 


(Inventor of the Windscreen Wiper) 


28TH JuNE, 1953 


Through which the watery world 
ahead 
Stands out in luminous brilliancy, 
Far clearer than it ever did 


When all the sweep of glass was 
dry. 
How wonderful is vision won 
From an imposed obscurity! 


Will some new Mary Morrison 
Devise a wiper for the mind 
That science has thrown its sludge 
upon, 


And give some part of humankind 
Some inkling of the way it goes? 
But all the time I think, behind 





The thought the mental tension 
grows: 
The swinging wiper will maintain 
An endless chucking, and impose 


An idiot rhythm on the brain: 
The wiper without pause or hitch 
Will chuck, and swing, and chuck 
again, 


And never fall to silence: which 
It cannot till I turn the switch. 
P. M. Husparp 


a a 


“Lady urgently requires bachelor or 
2-room flat.”— Bulawayo Chronicle 


It’s the same the whole world over. 











“Do you know, Miss Withers, I shan’t be sorry when the circus leaves town.” 
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FIVE BREATHLESS DAYS 


BRITISH JOURNALISM AT BAY 


O-MORROW at Old Trafford 

our Press faces its third great 

challenge of the present series. 
Can it equal—one scarcely dare say 
improve upon—its sensational per- 
formance at Lord’s? 

The Manchester Guardian, under 
its two-column main news page 
headline, ‘‘Mrracte or Farru,” 
played, during that last fateful day, 
the last day of a fickle and electric 
June, an innings which may never 
be bettered, with the flashing pen of 
N. Cardus scoring all round the 
wicket with such memorable shots as 
* Panic gibbered on the ground” and 
“Fifty-three runs rippled over the 
field, like background music at a 
funeral service.” The bold and 
imaginative use of language brought 
in turn gasps and groans from the 
record crowd of readers, with an 
occasional puzzled hush for the 
dramatic near-miss—‘‘ Johnston, 
with left-arm swinging material, 
contributed to relaying the basement 
floor,” or “He played forward, head 
down, with eyes peering like a man 
looking downstairs, searchingly but 
determinedly, for a burglar.” 





Scarcely an over went by without 
at least one masterly death-blow 
from the Guardian (which has bought 
its ticket, if anyone has, for a place 
in the Old Trafford eleven). The 


introduction of the dying Jowitt of 


Balliol must have come as an un- 
nerving stroke to many, and similar 
grim sweeps, cuts and snicks were to 
follow—the “ grave relapse,” Watson 
“hedged round by mortality,” 
England ‘surely doomed,” ‘‘ex- 
pectant relations affecting sympathy 
as the end appeared to draw near.” 

As an opening partner the 
Guardian could scarcely ask for a 
better matched colleague than 7'he 
Times. This paper’s stance, style 
and performance at the wicket, while 
perhaps lacking the solidity of the 
Guardian's, amply compensates with 
spectacle and dash, and is not afraid 
of the unconventional stroke—as 
when it receives its first ball with the 
splendid forcing shot, “Out of dark- 
ness, through fire into light.” Who 
else would dare to stand up to the 
bowling without wearing a verb, and 
still get the ball in the middle of the 
bat? Watching The Times we see, 





“This lady has been waiting longer than he has.” 
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not merely a man of common clay 
flailing the English language merci- 
lessly, but an artist etching a series 
of sharp-cut images, a fresco of 
literary, even of Scriptural allusion: 
the harbour of safety, the flame of 
hope, the Phoenix rising, the wide 
ocean of time; “They were Watson, 
Bailey and Compton, and_ the 
greatest of them was Watson”; 
“Nor could all the ranks of Tuscany 
scarce forbear to cheer.” And what 
a mounting treasure of valuable 
singles accrues from sheer militancy 

“They met the barrage,” “turned 
back the assault,” “‘the last fearful 
half-hour”’ before ‘“‘the battle at last 
was over. The enemy had been 
deprived of his prey.” If The Times 
innings had a fault at all it came 
towards the end of a memorable 
stand when, momentarily off guard 
at the end of an over filled with 
imagery and jest, the last ball was 
fumbled with an amateurish refer- 
ence to “record receipts of over 
£57,716.” If there was a flaw in the 
Guardian performance it was when, 
a little tired perhaps, it brought 
readers’ hearts into their mouths 
with a wild and confused edge-of-the- 
bat flourish—‘‘It was beginning to 
be possible to encourage hope in our 
breasts.” 

But the pair are almost beyond 
criticism, on their Lord’s showing. 
They are not (as the Guardian said of 
Watson and Bailey) “made of the 
stuff of which lost causes are com- 
pounded.” Neither would permit the 
most menacing of bowlers (as 7'he 
Times said of a Lindwall victim) ‘‘to 
search out the tendrils of his spirit.” 

Nevertheless, two reporters do 
not make an eleven. What support 
can they count upon in the five-day 
crisis beginning tomorrow? It would 
be falsely optimistic to expect any 
fireworks from the Daily Telegraph, 
theugh a reliable dead-bat defence 
is invaluable in its proper place 
(number seven, perhaps). Such 
strokes as “the narrowest squeak,” 
“level grappling’ and “this re- 
markable game” are not going to 
get past the fielders to the boundary, 
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BINDING DIRECTIONS FOR 
PUNCH VOLUME 


JANUARY—JUNE 1953 
The following special points 


should be observed: The Coronation 
Number should be placed between 

| the May 13 and May 20 issues. 

j The volume finishes with the 


July 1 issue, not June 24, as this is 
i the twenty-sixth issue of the year. 











1 and to block the last ball of a game 
fi where every run is priceless (‘the 
2” day had been alike full of spirit and 
' character”) is not likely to attract 


receipts of over £57,716 to Manches- 


proclaimed to the enemy that they'd 
get him out over his dead body” 
cannot, even by the most ardent 
admirers, be regarded as a certain 
scoring stroke. The Daily Express 
opened magnificently with a sensa- 
tional six—‘Football Stars Save 
English Cricket’’—but was never 
really comfortable thereafter, giving 
easy chances’ with “Hassett’s 
captaincy was deplorable” and other 
ill-judged shots. 

Well, it is foolish to prophesy. 
Anything may happen. Who knows ? 
—it is not impossible that the 
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DRESSING 





Sd 


ter. The Daily Mirror, on its day, 
can turn a phrase usefully to leg 
(‘Willie Watson, without whom 
England would never have smelt 
salvation”), but application is not 
consistent. “His whole attitude 


evening papers, 


are needed. 


DB 


REPOSE FOR 


NOWING him since he was a child, I have often 
felt that the mechanical triumphs of our modern 
civilization have been largely devised in order 

to send Ramperton to sleep, and it is only a few years 
since he told me that travelling by aeroplane was his 
one safe cure for insomnia. 

What he cannot do is to sleep in bed. 

“As soon as my head touches the pillow, I try to 
solve complicated mathematical problems, climb 
mountains, or dominate a hemisphere.” 

Apparently it was always so. ‘‘The boy has too 
active a mind,” said the doctors. At school, he used to 
snatch a little rest by sleeping on the bare boards, or 
standing for a while on his head. Later he was helped 
by detective novels, dozing off at the moment when the 
true criminal was about to be revealed. 

But these aids to slumber soon proved unreliable, 
and before he was twenty his main soporifics were railway 
trains and motor cars. Especially the Underground. 
He has often told me what alarm he has felt on waking 
up to find that the stations were going the wrong way 
round, 

The cinema became his usual dormitory, and I have 
seen him slumbering in his office when a road drill was 
at work outside. “It relieves the strain on one’s 
intellect,” he has said, and he often found a little weleome 


oblivion while watching a motor race. The Thane of 
Cawdor and his wife were notoriously bad sleepers. If 


they had been like Ramperton they would have dozed 
off during the knocking at the Castle gate, or when the 
wood was coming to Dunsinane. Speed, you might say, 
was his mandragora, loud noise his lotus land, and he 
likes nothing better than to take a refreshing nap while 
the telephone rings. But he will not use drugs, 





though they in- 
evitably make their appearance on a 
wicket already badly worn, may 
nevertheless wag a tail when ways woe 


J. B. Boornroyp 





. . and we'll ’ave to cancel 
that ‘What's My Line’ broadcast 
you were booked for.” 


cet 


RAMPERTON 


however harmless, and the worst fault of all his remedies 
seems to be that their effect wears off, as indeed it does 
with drugs, after a brief lapse of time. 

‘“Tt’s not much use,” he points out, “flying to India 
and back for a good rest, if one keeps waking up every 
hour or so.” 

Needless to say, television came to Ramperton as a 
great boon. The fact that here one sat in a darkened 
room, and in Ramperton’s case, on a very uncomfortable 
chair, for the sole purpose of seeing, was to him an 
immediate stimulus to the folding of his hands and the 
closing of his eyes. Drama and comment were kindly 
aids to the new opiate, and he would wake up at half-past 
ten, thoroughly refreshed, and ready for a hard night's 
work. I have seldom seen him looking so fit and happy 
as in the last few years. 

“Have you no fear,” I asked him sometimes, ‘that 
this medicine will begin to fail you, like all the rest!” 
And he cannot deny the danger. But he has great hopes 
of sponsored television, if that is ever allowed, ‘‘ With 
newer and brighter programmes,” he says, “ with greater 
range and variety in word and scene, with more strain 
in fact on the -eyes and ears, I ought to be able to 
woo the drowsy god for many a long year to come.” 

I deprecate the. style of his conversation, but | 
understand what he means. It would be a curious 
stroke of irony, it seems to me, if a television pro- 
gramme of the future were to be sponsored by one of 
those benevolent firms which promise sound sleep, 
health and wealth and happiness to those who drink 
possets of chocolate and eggs and milk and malt. For 
there is nothing, he tells me, that keeps Ramperton 
awake so certainly as a soothing nightcap of any kind. 

Evor 


IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


Monday, June 29 

Question 45 onwards has become 

a daily institution in the House of 

Commons _ since 
Mouse of Commons: Sir Winston 

CHURCHILL 
became Prime Minister, for (by long 
tradition) that “‘spot” in the pro- 
gramme is reserved for the head of 
the Government. The star has but 
rarely failed to provide a certain 
liveliness as well as a good deal of wit 
and wisdom when his questions have 
come round, 

There was a notable flatness 
to-day about the questions which 
began “‘To ask the Prime Minister 

and (without any reflection 
on the able Ministers who read them) 
an even greater flatness about the 
replies. It was perhaps some measure 
of the extent to which the House is 
going to miss Sir Winston that 
three Ministers shared the task of 
answering the group of queries he 
would have dealt with almost out of 
hand. 

Members assembled with the 
knowledge that Sir Winston had 
been advised to take at least a 
month’s rest to recover from over- 
strain, and that he had had to cancel 
(with what reluctance it was not 
difficult to imagine) the conference 
in Bermuda with President Eisen- 
hower and the French Prime Minister 
which had been so near his heart. 


And the process 
almost certainly 
House would 


of “resting” 
meant that the 
not see him or hear 
him again this side of the summer 
recess, 

Mr. ArrLee and Mr. CLEMENT 
Davies expressed the regret of their 
Parties at the news and Mr. But.er, 
as Acting Prime Minister, promised 
to convey those sentiments to his 
chief. He also announced that Lord 
SALISBURY was to be acting Foreign 
Secretary (with a small a) and Mr. 
ATTLEE expressed “disquiet” that 
so important an Office was to have 
only a part-time, “semi-detached” 
chief. Mr. Bur Ler assured him that 
the noble Lord would be in hourly 
touch with foreign affairs and would 
be going to a second-eleven Bermuda 
Conference soon. Mr. ATTLER, 
evidently still far from satisfied, let 
it go at that. 

But Mr. BurLer went straight 
out and telephoned to the “resting”’ 
Sir Winston, and later in the evening 
it was announced that Lord Sa.is- 
BURY is to be Acting Foreign 
Secretary while Mr. Even is ill. The 
capital A will, it seems, make all the 
difference, for the Opposition is now 
satisfied. 
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As Members sweltered gently in 
a perfect June afternoon (except in 
the air-conditioned Chamber itself) 
Mr. Georrrey Lioyp, Fuel Minister, 
talked unseasonably and—in other 
circumstances—chillingly of a pro- 
spective shortage of coal in the 
winter. The Coronation and other 
extra holidays for miners had reduced 
supplies by more than 4,000,000 
tons, and although some of the loss 
had already been made up, a winter 
shortage seemed likely. 

Two small additions to Mr. 
Punch’s Dictionary of Incredible 
Phrases: “An elaborate system of 
disregards.” (Author, Mr. Osbert 
Peake). “We expect a greater 
contribution by the Government 
towards the paralysis of London’s 
traffic.” (Author, Mr. Marcus 
Lipton.) The first refers to the 
money not counted in assessing the 
need for State relief. Nobody 
(not probably, its author) 
knows what the second means. 

There was complaint about the 
cutting down of the number of 
Labour Attachés in our Embassies 
abroad, an 


even, 


action, one gathered 
from Mr. BEvAN and others, dictated 
by the class-conscious Tories because 
Labour Attachés as a body do not 
wear Old School Ties or speak with 
Oid School Accents. But Sir WALTER 
MonckTon explained that the real 
reason for the reduction in numbers 
was that labour conditions in some 
lands the appointment of 
special officers a luxury. 


made 


Tuesday, June 30 
The most astonished man in the 
House of Commons at 2.36 p.m. 
was Mr. 
STUART, 
Secretary for 
Scotland, freshly back from attend- 
ance on Her Majesty in her tour of 
Scotland. The moment he rose to 
answer a question, Mr. Speaker rose, 
too, and rapped: “Order!” As the 
House conjured up visions of a juicy 
‘“scene”’ with the Chair, it turned 
out that some small item of formal 


to-day 
JAMES 


House of Commons: 
New Towns and 
Old Ministries 
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business had been overlooked and 
had to be disposed of before the 
Minister could answer his question. 

The debate was about New 
Towns which seem to be springing 
up in the most unlikely places, and 
Mr. Marpuies took occasion to do 
a little propaganda for the Govern- 
ment’s housing record. 

He added, however, that he 
would like industrialists to look more 
closely at the many advantages to 
be derived from setting up their 
works and factories in the New 
Towns. 

After a debate which was at 
times deeply moving, the Commons 
approved the plan to amalgamate 
the Ministries of Pensions and 
National Insurance. Tory and 
Socialist spokesmen expressed deep 
concern lest this meant a diminution 
of the “human touch” of the 
Pensions Ministry, but the Govern- 
ment promised there would be none. 


Wednesday, July 1 


Mr. SypNEY SILVERMAN sought 
leave, under the “Ten Minutes” rule, 
to bring in a Bill 
to suspend the 
death penalty for 
five years, recalling that in 1948 the 
House had decided, by a majority of 
23 on a free vote, to take that action. 
But their Lordships reversed the 
decision then and he now thought it 
time, in view of the doubts that had 
arisen about the guilt of a man who 
had been hanged, te re-enact the 
suspension. 

It was a powerful speech, marred 
only by a slight tendency to over- 
state the case, as when he was taken 
to assume that the statements of 
convicted murderers could invariably 
be accepted at their face value. Mr. 
Hy tron Foster asked for refusal of 
permission to bring in the Bill 
because it was inopportune, with a 
Royal Commission likely to report 
sometime (next month, perhaps) on 
the issue raised. 

And the House refused per- 
mission by 195 votes to 256—a very 
big vote on a “Ten Minutes” Bill. 

There followed a debate in which 
(according to the advance publicity) 
the Opposition intended to impose 
the political capital penalty on 
Miss Frorence Horsprucu, the 


House of Commons : 
“Slum” Schools 
Examined 





Education Minister, for letting some 
schools degenerate into “slums.” 
The Abingdon by-election result was 
declared to-day (with a handsome 
win for the Tory candidate) and it 
was probably coincidence that much 
of the fire seemed to have gone out 
of the attack on the Minister. Indeed, 
when Mr. CuurerR Epr mentioned 
that, when he began life as a teacher, 
(way back in ‘06) he had to 
teach a class of 72, I noticed that 
precisely that number of Members 
was present. Mr. Epr spent a good 
deal of time seeking to prove 
that any good the present Minister 
might have done was a result of 
far-sighted planning on the part of 
the previous Government and that 
any iil was all her own. 

Miss Horsprven did not seem 
perturbed and, when her turn came, 
sailed into the Opposition with 
cheerful efliciency, seeking to reverse 
Mr. Epr’s findings. And so it went 
on, with references to “six years of 
Socialist rule” cropping up at the 
usual frequent intervals, to be 
countered by charges of Tory 
callousness, parsimony and ill-will. 

At the end of the debate, Mr. 
HAROLD MACMILLAN sailed in again 
in defence of the Government and 
the ‘Opposition’s criticism was 
rejected. 


Thursday, July 2 

Mr. CRoOKSHANK made a state- 
ment about Television (sponsored 
and = otherwise) 
SSponsered TV? which had heen 
anticipated — by 
some thirty minutes in Another 
Place by the P.M.G. It was difficult 
to decide, so hazy was the definition, 
whether there is to be sponsored TV 
soon or not. Its advocates were 
clearly disturbed by the vagueness 
of the statement and held = an 
impromptu protest meeting on the 
benches behind the Government. 
There is to be another White Paper 
(and a debate) in the autumn and in 
the meantime the B.B.C. is to extend 
its unsponsored TV service to cover 

ninety per cent of the population. 
Mr. Butler announced an expert 
committee to inquire into the 
massive social and political problem 
of our ageing population, a move 
which some Opposition Members 


71 









regarded as “infamous.” But Mr. 
BUTLER maintained that it was 
merely provident and wise to look 
ahead. 


Friday, July 3 

They say there is no gratitude in 
politics, but to-day the House gave 
a second reading 
oe ae §6=6lto 8 Bill which 
will enable the 
people of this land to record in 
practical form—university scholar- 
ships here for U.S. students—their 
gratitude for what has become known 
as “Marshall Aid” from the U.S.A. 
Both sides agreed that we may never 
know how much we—and the world 
owe to that scheme of international 

assistance, Guy Eben 


| BOOKING OFFICE 


Eating and Drinking 


Bouquet de France: An Epicurean 
Tour of the French Provinces, Samuel 
Chamberlain. Hamish Hamilton, 63/- 


RENCH food is sometimes the 
subject of a good deal of 
exaggeration, but when all is 
said and done, it is the food with 
the widest range and highest 
standards in the world; and France 
is the country where meals are most 
commonly good, At its worst French 
food can be horrible, and no one who 
has done much motoring in France 
really supposes that you can always 
stop at any pull-in for carmen and 
be given a delicious meal for a small 
sum. At the same time that is 
something that can happen in parts 
of the country not generally fre- 
quented by tourists. It is an 
experience that makes up for 
indifferent dishes consumed on some 
occasions in Normandy, Brittany, 
or on the Riviera, to mention some 
of the places where gastronomic 
atrocities are occasionally committed 
by those who should know better. 
Above all, the French have put 
the subject of food upon a thoroughly 
sound basis. I remember once being 
in a café in Abbeville and asking 
the waiter where one ate well in the 
town. He replied (as it turned out 
with perfect truth):*One does not 
eat well in Abbeville.” This is an 
enormous step in the direction of 
obtaining good food; to know when 
it is not good. Mr. Samuel Chamber- 
lain’s book, profusely illustrated, 
and equipped with an appendix of 
regional recipes translated and 
adapted by his wife, covers the whole 
of post-war France, Naturally he 
deals only with the good; though we 
can judge from a faint slowing down 
of praise, and abbreviation of 
adjectives, when the meat has been 
tough, or the wine corked. 
Mr. Chamberlain is an American 
addressing Americans (we beg him 
to avoid in future the odious and 


meaningless word ‘Britisher’’) and 
he strikes an excellent balance in 
giving gastronomic and _ historical 
information valuable to everyone 
and at the same time intelligible to 
the uninitiated in his own country. 
For example he feels it necessary to 
say that “to only comparatively 
few” does the mention of Burgundy 
conjure up “a vision of exquisite 
regional cookery.” Having set this 
not very high standard of knowledge, 





he manages to cram in a lot of 
interesting facts, usually stating 
what modern painter is associated 
with whatever town or village he 
deals with. The reader sometimes 
wonders how much it all cost, and 
certainly £40 of travelling allowance 
would not get anyone very far in 
testing the author's opinions. 
Brillat-Savarin, the great gour- 
met of France, occurs early in the 
book. He visited America, and, 
when on a hunting party in Con- 
necticut, tasted a dish of grey 
squirrel cooked in Madeira. The 
flavour of this dish should be col- 
lated with that sometimes eaten 
by shepherds of the Camargue 
who soak foxes of the Rhéne in 
vinegar, and cook them in wine. 
Mr. Chamberlain recalls how Brillat- 
Savarin’s sister, at the age of ninetv- 
nine and ten months, dining in bed 
one evening, suddenly shouted to the 
servant: “‘Quick, bring the dessert! 
! feel that I am going to give up the 
ghost.” Alas, “‘the servant ran, but 
too late; her mistress, leaving the 
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dessert, had departed to take her 
coffee in the next world.” 

Examples are given of large 
meals eaten at various periods in 
different parts of France. At Dijon, 
in 1336, at a banquet given to King 
Philip de Valois by the Duke of 
Burgundy, at one feast a hogshead 
containing three hundred quarts of 
mustard was consumed. Rare local 
wines are recorded, such as the 
fascinating vin jaune from Franche- 
Comté. This wine, reaching its peak 
in Chateau-Chalon, is of mysterious 
origin, some saying that it springs 
from Tokay grapes planted by the 
Crusaders, others that it was 
imported from Spain when the 
neighbourhood was occupied by 
Spanish troops in the 17th century. 
Certainly it has a flavour something 
akin to that of a very dry sherry. It 
does not often appear out of the 
Jura country, starting life in small 
casks of red oak before reaching its 
squat bottles. Try it if you have 
an opportunity. 

Mr. Chamberlain quotes from 
Dr. Edouard de Pomiane’s cookery 
book with the minatory title Twenty 
Dishes which Give You Gout. “It was 
prepared for the medical profession 
in France and was distributed free 
to doctors by a medicine, company. 
And what was the company selling ? 
A medicine to cure the gout!” We 
are told of the Frenchman who, 
stating that he never allowed water 
to touch his lips, was asked: ‘‘ What 
do you do about brushing your teeth, 
Monsieur?” He replied: ‘‘ Invariably 
I use a light, dry, unpretentious, 
white wine.” However, _ since 
Napoleon remarked of champagne: 
‘This wine is made to show etiquette 
to the door,” such tooth-cleaning 
might ultimately lead to a disorderly 
breakfast table. 

Mr. Chamberlain has composed 
a full and interesting volume. He 
might perhaps have edded that if 
you stay in one individual place in 
Burgundy for a week or so you 
sometimes run the risk of having the 
same (excellent) meal every day, as 
things are organized for the passing 
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motorist; and that, on the whole, the 
very cheap restaurants in Paris are 
probably better at this moment than 
they used to be. At least the meat 
served in them seems to have improved 
since the war. ANTHONY POWELL 


Atlantic Ordeal 


Sailing to Freedom. Voldemar Veedam 
and Carl B. Wall. Phanix House, 12/6 
In the spring of 1945 Russia put 
uncomfortable pressure on Sweden to 
return the Estonians who had sheltered 
there from the Nazis. Accurately 
gauging the value of Soviet promises, 
some of them clubbed together to buy 
an old boat in which to sail to America, 
and, as the expenses mounted, so did 
their numbers. In the end sixteen set 
out—seven men, five women, and four 
small children—in a craft which five 
pleasure sailors would have thought 
crowded. 

The decks of the “Erma” were 
only two feet from the water. She was 
an aneient thirty-seven foot Bermuda. 
rigged sloop. Her engine had been 
salved from Stockholm Bay, and all her 
equipment was cut to the bone. The 
minimum of provisions left her crew 
almost. penniless. 

Sailing to Freedom describes her 
desperate voyage of one hundred and 
twenty-eight days to Norfolk, Virginia. 
Written in simple, vivid English, it 
lacks the imaginative quality of the 
Kon-Tiki epie but gives us an ad- 
mirably racy account of an equally 
extraordinary adventure. After the 
first gale the “Erma” had to put in to 
Norway to repair her bottom. Even 
when she reached Seotland the Russian 
menace still hung so heavily that a 
B.B.C. report of her progress caused 
alarm. 

The geandmother of the party, an 
indomitable veteran in sail, advised 
the two experts in command during a 
hair-raising passage of the Inner 
Hebrides. Off Dublin first-class sea- 
manship just triumphed over a Force 
Eleven gale. Recovering afterwards 
in port, the crew had a refreshing 
taste of Ireland when a friendly boat- 
man sent the Civie Guards packing in 
a scene good enough for O’Casey. 

Time after time, in mountainous 
seas and appalling discomfort, hope 
was almost abandoned. Long before 
the Estonians saw America, from which 
contrary winds often drove them back, 
they were on iron rations, in bitter cold. 
At the end of their tether, they met an 
American ship, which showered them 
with kindness; and then, with oil at 
last in the tank, the screw fell off. All 
this and much more is told unemotion- 
ally, with humour; the reader has to 
keep reminding himself of the terror 
and fatigue. Only superb courage 
brought the “Erma” through. The 


most pathetic moment in this exciting 
book is the party’s amazement when 





the Americans sent out a search-plane 
for mere refugees. Eric KeOwN 


A Ball in Venice. 
Arthur Barker, 96 
This title suggests comedy, love 
scenes in gondolas, silks and satins, 
the streets of water black under a 
thousand lights, and comedy there is 
in the dealings. straight and crooked, 
that make possible Countess Satter- 
thwaite’s great ball. Young John 
Whittacker, half-pay cavalry officer, 
arrives in Venice as lecturer for the 
British Council and, by an easy 
confusion, is accepted as the nephew 
of the great British statesman Lord 
Whittacker who, on holiday with cigar, 
easel, and Stetson hat, soon follows him. 
John finds this mistake useful when he 
plants his new and penniless Italian 
fiancée, as a secretary, on a famous art 
critic, but gets more and more em- 
broiled as more interests see in him an 
easy way to the great man’s ear. All 
this is brilliantly done, with shadows 
as well as lights, and vivid with 
knowledge of men, affairs and art, 
but in the bud of comedy there are 
two sizeable worms, an unpleasant 
scene and an ending on a note which 
will, perhaps, unhappily surprise some 
readers. B. E. 8. 


Anthony Rhodes, 


Love Among the Ruins. Evelyn Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall, 6/- 

Disarmingly, Evelyn Waugh’s new 
story avews only the intention “to 
provide an hour’s amusement for the 
still civilized.” No one would reeognise 
in this tiny reflection of “1984” and 
“Brave New World” the hand that 
wrote the great comic novels, or 
‘* Brideshead,” or even “Seott-King’s 
Modern Europe.” It belongs legiti- 
mately, however, among the colleeted 
short stories of “Mr. Loveday’s Little 
Outing,” and if it had appeared in that 






setting, instead of being inflated with 
stiff Covers and line decorations, the 
sense of disappointment in it would 
have been less. 

The story, which concerns 
romance of a Civil Servant 
bearded ballerina in an age where 
prison provides the only hope of 
happiness, is a trifle, and the satire 
that clothes it hardly subtle; but ves, 
there is an hour's amusement —half 
an hour’s, anyway—and it would be 
unfair to condemn the book for not 
hitting targets at which it isn’t pointed. 

B.A. Y. 


the 
and a 


St. George of Piccadilly. Vivian de G 
St. George. Werner Laurie, 0/6 

Mr. St. George is a shoeblack, 
whose pitch is at the corner of 
Piceadilly Cireus and Lower Regent 
Street. But he is no ordinary shoe- 
black: of aristocratic descent, and the 
son of an officer in a crack regiment, 
he was born, as he says, with an 
incurable Wanderlust and a_ total 
inability to “settle down.” At an 
early age he signed on. —likea Ballantyne 
hero—as cabin-boy in a merchant 
ship; and his story thenceforward 
reads like a mixture of Coral Island 
and Candide, In the course of his 
eareer he has been—among other 
things—a navvy, a sheep-herder, a 
circus performer, a temporary Civil 
Servant and a “receptionist” in oa 
night club; wholly without ambition, 
and sustained by a Panglossian 
optimism, he is now, at the age of sixty, 
content to “cultivate his garden” 
or rather his pitch-—at the Hub of the 
Empire. 

He tells his story fluently and 
woll, despite the jaunty, cliché-ridden 
style which somewhat suggests that 
of the professional raconteur button- 
holing one in the saloon bar. On the 
whole, one is willing enough to be 





“Bet you didn’t get those on the Health Service.” 








buttonholed; and, if Mr. St. George is 
a little inclined to insist much 
upon his gentle birth and his own 
personal integrity, one is prepared to 
forgive him a good deal for what he 
would himself, no doubt, describe as a 
“rattling good yarn.” J.B. 


too 


Diplomatic Twilight, 
Sir Walford Selby. Murray, 16/- 

No member of the Diplomatic 
Service could be better qualified by 
knowledge and experience than is Sir 
Walford Selby to write a dispassionate 
record of British foreign policy from 
Sir Edward Grey’s time to the outbreak 
of the Second World War. From 1911 
to 1915 he was Grey’s assistant Private 
Secretary and subsequently served no 
fewer than five Secretaries of State as 
Private Secretary until in 1933 he 
became Minister in Vienna, whence in 
1937 he was promoted to be Ambassa- 
dor to Portugal. 

Old controversies recollected in 
the tranquillity of retirement custo- 
marily lose in acerbity and assume 
truer proportions against the general 
background of events. Unhappily Sir 
Walford has forgotten nothing of the 
animosities engendered by those con- 
troversies and his sometimes justified 
criticisms of Whitehall, and in par- 
ticular of the Treasury as embodied in 
Sir Warren Fisher, lose in effective- 
ness by an over-statement that at 
times verges upon distortion of facts. 
But when he writes of Austrian and 
Portuguese affairs Sir Walford is more 
temperate and shows that if he would 
forget his King Charles’s Head he might 
still write delightful and invaluable 
diplomatic Memoirs. I. F.D.M. 


1930 — 1940. 


The Anatomy of Poetry. 


Marjorie 
Boulton. Poutledge, 10/6 


There are many text books 
primarily for examination candidates 
deserving of a place on the general 
bookshelf. Miss Boulton’s authorita- 
tively sensible outline of what a poem 
is, and how it works, and why, is a 
good example. Starting with the 
honest admission that any poem is 
yreater than the sum of its parts, she 
goes on most capably to take apart 
both individual poems and to describe 
traditional and contemporary forms, 
“distinguishing those that 
feathers, and bite, from those 
have whiskers, and seratch”’ in such a 
fashion that anyone with any = in- 
stinetive feeling for poetry will soon 
have the excited sense that he is on 
the track of “the warranted genuine” 
Snark, 

The author shows that, as L, A. G. 
Strong points out in his introduction, 
“it is possible to approach a poem in 
a business-like manner without 
spoiling its magic or losing enjoyment 
of its music.” If poetry is to be 
dissected at all this is the way it should 
be dissected. B. 0.8. 


have 
that 


AT THE PLAY 


The Bad Samaritan (CRITERION) 
Arms and the Man—-The Bespoke 
Overcoat (AxTs) 


R.WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME’s 
N The Bad Samaritan is like a 
railway journey in a train which 
changes its mind, starting out as a 
carefree holiday excursion and then 
switching irresponsibly to the uphill 


line that runs through the country of 


conscience and connects the stations, 
so popular in our current theatre, of 
Sin, Dousr and CHIVALRY-UNDER- 
BLETHER. Even on these busy plat- 
forms the holiday spirit persists, which 
makes it all a little confusing. On a 
venture of this kind it is a comfort to 
have one’s carriage more clearly 
labelled, as it is, for instance, by Mr. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 

Let us try to be precise. The play 
is set in a Deanery, presided over 
delightfully by Mr. Georce ReE.pn, 
and concerns its two problem sons. 
Brian is an agnostic playboy, hiding 
his various disillusionments under a 
mask of accomplished flippancy, and 
unwilling to marry his mistress, whose 
position appears strangely to be 
accepted by his parents. Alan is a 
young prig, about to be ordained and 
holdmg lofty views about the celibacy 
of the clergy. Extremely catholic in 
his love affairs, Brian is vaguely 
interested in another girl who is staying 
for the week-end. Her beauty rapidly 
dissolves Alan's moral prejudices. He 
proposes in a very spiritual way, 
spends the night with her at her 
instigation, and is so horrified by the 
experience that he rushes off to safe- 
guard his renewed belief in celibacy by 





Alan—Mr. Ronartp Lewis 
The Dean 
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joining the Church of Rome. Collapse 
of elderly party, the Dean. 

After a suitable gap in time Alan 
returns from Italy to break the news 
of his impending priesthood, while by 
one of those coincidences which a 
dramatist must somehow make more 
plausible than Mr. Douctas HomE 
has done, the girl arrives on the same 
day in sobs at her impending baby. 
This is the signal for Brian to drop his 
mask, and prove that the heart of a 
clown ean be eighteen-carat stuff. He 
has at last proposed to his mistress, 
and been turned down; not more than 
five minutes later he persuades the 
other girl to marry him. And so the 
Deanery wells up with modified 
rejoicing. 

In much of this I found it hard to 
believe. That a nicely-brought-up girl, 
played as such, and very attractively, 
by Miss Virainta McKenna, should 
intrude on the bed of a prim young man 
under the shadow of a_ cathedral 
seemed as unlikely as that his brother 
should behave so nobly in a cause 
which meant so little to him. I felt it 
was in any case misplaced nobility 
that robbed Alan of a_ salutary 
opportunity to grow up, and I felt that 
Brian would have been the first man 
to think so. 

Mr. DouGLias Homer’s judgment is 
not yet as good as his dialogue, which 
can be extremely amusing when the 
jokes are not pushed too far. When it 
becomes serious this piece is a jumble 
of crudely theatrical situations, but 
the lighter scenes are charming, and 
owe a great deal to the personal 
dexterity of Mr. MicHagEt Denison, 
who plays Brian with a most engaging 
ease of manner. Miss HEATHER 
STANNARD’S mistress ties 


unselfish 
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[The Bad Samaritan 


Veronica—Miss Virarnta MCKENNA 
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with Mr. Retpn’s Dean as the most 
human person on the stage, and Mr. 
RonaLp Lewis puts into italics some 
of the minor disadvantages of puritan 
fanaticism. 


Stronger smelling salts than are 
employed at the Arts would be needed 
to revive Arms and the Man. Two 
major wars have dissolved its point; 
nobody can be left to-day who thinks 
it grand to be a soldier. Mild comedy 
remains, in which Mr. ALEc CLUNES 
and Mr. Rosin Batrey chiefly shine, 
but as a whole this production is dull. 
It was followed by an odd one-act 
play by Mr. WoLt¥ Manxowrrz, The 
Bespoke Overcoat, about an old Jew 
who dies of cold and is given leave by a 
liberal-minded beyond to come back 
and steal a fur coat. I rather liked its 
simplicity. Mr. Ate Bass is touching 
as the old man, and Mr. Davip 
KossorF delicately sketches the fuddled 
kindness of a drunken tailor. 


Recommended 

At the Haymarket, The Applecart 
is as fresh as paint. At the Apollo 
there are still deservedly Seagulls Over 
Sorrento, and at the Royal Court Airs 
on @ Shoestring cannot fail to lighten 
the stuffiest evening. Eric Keown 
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Wed? AT THE PICTURES 
Lint Malta Story—Forever Female 





T gets no easier to find new things 
| to say about the “worthy” British 
war film, but Malta Story (Director: 
Brian Desmonp Hurst) at least has 
a comparatively fresh background and 
location and makes the most of it to 
very good effect. 

The story, the fictional framework 
of nearly all these works is basically 
the same in outline and mood. There 
is always a central heroic character 


.behind whom and through whose eyes 


we see the working of the particular 
organization or community concerned, 
and this organization, whatever branch 
of the Navy, Army or R.A.F. it 
involves (all three, of course, in this 
instance), very often has a part in it 
for JACK HAWKINS as a commanding 
officer. 

Here Mr. HAwkrns is the Malta 
A.O.C. in 1942, and ALec GUINNESS 
in a completely serious “romantic” 
part for once—is the photographic 
reconnaissance pilot stranded there en 
route for Cairo, who falls in love with 
a Maltese girl (MurtmeEL Pavtow) and 
dies heroically in the act of finding the 
German convoy that might, had it not 
been sighted, have turned the scale of 
the battle of El Alamein. 

The detail includes impressive 
pictures of the raids on the contin- 
uously-battered island (reconstruction 
well matched with newsreel material), 
and there is a laudably honest attempt 
to remind us that many of the ordinary 






















































SHE QRIFFS 
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A.O.C, Malta—Jack Hawkins 


Mrs. Gonzar—F Lora Rosson 


people of Malta are likely to have been 
pretty reluctant heroesand heroines and 
that we are hardly entitled to assume 
that they felt repaid by the news that 
they were sharing a George Cross. 

As a whole the picture is a good, 
sound and = (invaluable | adjective) 
worthy example of its kind: above 
average but not greatly distinguished, 
exciting and interesting but not—to 
me at any rate—moving. 


Impossible to write about Forever 
Female (Director: Irvinc RaApreEr) 
without mentioning All About Eve; 
and of course when one mentions All 
About Eve it is almost invariably to the 
disadvantage of whatever is being 
compared or contrasted with it. This 
one, as it happens, is said to be “sug- 
gested by” the Barrie play Rosalind, 
but the greater part of it is certainly 
nearer in spirit to All About Eve than 
to Barrie, though what I take to be 
a set speech from the original turns up 
in the climactic scene. 

The purpose of this scene is 
“drama” in the old style; but what I 
liked was the early part of the picture, 
which is full of stimulatingly acid and 
often very funny shop-talk and gossip 
about the theatre. Gincer RoGcers 
appears as a great lady of the stage who 
refuses to pass the age of twenty-nine 
(“She’s twenty-nine like I’m twenty- 
nine,” observes the saturnine agent 
played by James GLEASON), WILLIAM 
HOLDEN as a struggling playwright 
whose play concerns a mother of fifty 
and a girl of nineteen. The actress at 
first determines to play the part of the 
girl (he can make her older, can’t he 7), 
but in the end beeomes willing to take 
that of the mother (he can make her 
younger, can’t he ?), The complications 
include a young actress intent—like 
the older one, for that matter—on 
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(Malta Story 


Major Eden—UHvoaun Burden 


capturing not only a part in the play 
but also the playwright himself. 
Though it goes regrettably soft towards 
the end, for most of its length tho 
picture is amusing and enjoyable. 

* « * * + 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There seems little point in writing 
here about the CinemaScope system 
(sereen twice normal width, and con- 
cave) till there is some publie perform- 
ance using it-—-probably quite soon. 
The demonstration programme I found 
quite impressive, and parts of it did, 
as a speaker said, make for ‘appreci- 
able audience-participation.” 

Present London shows: Beware, My 
Lovely (1/7/53) is a good suspense piece, 
The Captain's Paradise (24/6/53) a good 
comedy; and I thought well of T'he 
Beggar's Opera (17/6/53). Don’t forget 
Pepe le Moko—fifteen years old and 
still absorbing. 

New releases offer nothing much, 
but Split Second is quite a good thriller, 

RicHARD MALLETT 


@ AT THE OPERA 
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(XVI MaacGro MusicaLe Fiorentino) 


War and Peace 


'INHIS summer the beauties of urban 
Italy have mostly been hidden 
behind election posters. The 

Communists in particular were so 

industrious in their billing that in 

Fiorence counter-placards were erected 

warning foreign visitors not to be 

frightened by propaganda of the 
extreme Left since ‘Florence is and 
will remain a free and democratic 
city.” For the innocent tourist, this was 
comforting news, since a visit to the 
Teatro Comunale to see Prokoriry’s 


opera War and Peace ,was hardly 
calculated to reassure him as to the 
reactionary tastes of the Florentines; 
although it must be emphasized that 
the promoters of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino are influenced in their 
choice of works by no considerations 
that are not purely «esthetic. 
Proxkoritv'’s War and Peace was 


composed during Hitler's invasion of 


Russia and first performed in a concert 
version in Moscow in 1944. It is a 
musical dramatization in three acts 
of Tolstoy’s famous novel of which 
the first shows the “decadent” society 
in which the heroine Natasha moves 
before Napoleon’s invasion, while the 
second and third deal with the invasion 
itself. 

The Florence production was as 
elaborate and striking as the most 
ardent Communist election campaigner 
could have wished, Each of the opera’s 
ten scenes was given a separate and 
highly realistic set; the cast contained 
no fewer than thirty-three soloists 
including a famous basso to imperson- 
ate General Kutuzov, who entered at 
one point on a real horse, To represent 
the French and Russian armies an 
enormous choir was employed, ex- 
tensively schooled in Napoleonic war- 
fare and clothed in colourful and 
spotless uniforms which it was hard 
to believe had really survived the 
rigours of Borodino and the retreat 
to Smolensk. Finally there was 
Artur Ropzinskt to conduct the 
three orchestras (two of them back- 
stage) and the salvoes of artillery, and 
to work up the Russian patriotic 
choruses to climaxes whose ideological 
enthusiasm should surely have sent a 
shudder through the declining West. 

Superb entertainment, no doubt, 
but one wondered at the end how 
much it really had to do with art. A 
certain respect is due to a work 
written as an artist’s sincere con- 
tribution to national morale in a time 
of mortal peril, but war propaganda 


DOUGLAS 
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has a way of sounding crude and 
empty after victory has been won, and 
to this rule War and Peace seems to be 
no exception. Moreover, PROKOFIEV 
was never temperamentally a nation- 
alist; he was a parodist and scoffer, 
who could no more have composed a 
genuine patriotic opera than Bernard 
Shaw could have celebrated 1940 with 
a play glorifying Nelson and_ the 
younger Pitt. 

One cannot reverse one’s nature 
to suit political circumstances, and it 
is significant that in War and Peace 
PROKOFIEV even fails in the one place 
where he ought to have succeeded 
in the first act where the degenerate 
Czarist society is depicted. How 
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Orenadier, “1 BAY BILL, 1 WONDER WHAT TUEM LADIES WOULD SAY, If WE WAS TO GO LOOKING INTO THEIR ROOMS!” 
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superbly Richard Strauss might have 
treated such a theme, or possibly 
PROKOFIEV himself in earlier days; 
but by the 1940’s he seems to have 
been unable to trust himself in 
atmosphere-painting of this kind. 
Perhaps it would have revealed in him 
a sneaking affection or nostalgia for 
the vanished age, perhaps have pro- 
duced music whose quality would have 
shown up the other two acts. Whatever 
the reason, PRoKOoFIEV’s = Czarist 
society is portrayed in music which is 
tamely and unadventurously lyrical 
throughout, and his opera thus forfeits 
the one claim it might have had to the 
interest and regard of the Western 
world, RoBert Boas 
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The money saving 


AUSTIN A30 SEVEN 


HE WORLD’S best- 

loved car ? Almost 
certainly. And with 
good reason. Here is 
dependable and en- 
joyable motoring at 
astonishingly low cost. 
Ample speed at 
generous mileage-per- 
gallon. Space a-plenty 
in a neat, compact, 
manoeuvrable design. 


MILE-A-MINUTE 

This Seven is a mile-a- 
minute model. From rest to 
restful cruising at 50 m.p.h. 
in 23 secs. When you want 
to get there fast, over 60 is 
at your command. And all 
this at a very generous mile- 
age-per-gallon. 

Behind this performance 
throbs (quietly) an 803 cc. 
four-cylinder O.H.V. engine 
of quite outstanding flexi- 
bility and liveliness. And 
helping the engine is a 
shrewdly-ratioed four-speed 
gearbox. Ist is a superbly- 
pulling low gear for big loads 
and tall hills (ratio 20.96. to 
1); 2nd, 3rd and top are 
synchromesh, smooth and 
unprotesting. 

HANDLE WITH PLEASURE 

How satisfyingly this Seven 
handles! Steering is sensi- 
tive, quick, accurate (only 


THE AUSTIN 


MOTOR 


4 einsceae6E:: 


A30 Seven. 


30 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine. 


ee 


60 m.p.h. Outstanding fuel saving. 


Price £355 plus £149.0.10 purchase tax. 


} turns from lock to lock) 
and utterly shock-free. Road 
holding is tenacious, in 
weather fair or foul. No car 
can be easier than this to 
thread in and out of city 
traffic. Yet in open country 
she is as steady as a rock; an 
anti-roll torsional bar makes 
sure of this. Superb suspen- 
sion irons out the lumpiest 
road. And the really excel- 
lent brakes imclude a very 
effective pull-up hand brake 
alongside the driver’s seat— 
handy yet out of the way. 


COMPANY 


LEMITED ° 


THE BROAD VIEW 

From his seat the driver’s 
view is far, wide and hand- 
some. Curved windscreen 
overlooks down-tapered 
wings (nicely-placed visible 
side lamps). For driver and 
three life-size passengers, the 
deep comfort of foam-rubber 
seating. In the boot, room 
for lots of luggage. 


Nothing is skimped in this 


Austin Seven. The economy 
is planned. Here is a scaled- 
down version of a luxury car. 
If you want to spend wisely 
but not too much; if you 
want a car that is easy to 
garage and even easier to 
park; if you want all this in 
a car which is a fully-fledged, 
four-door, attractive saloon 
by any standards—then, for 
you, the Austin A30 Seven. 


AUSTIN 


—you can depend on it! 


LONGBRID 


E ° BIRMINGHAM 
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ROBERTSON PROTECTED METAL 


ROBERTSON PLANNED VENTILATION 
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OF WORLD-WIDE RENOWN 


Robertson Products - repeatedly selected 


noeentsom orsraipureD vavucurine | DY discriminating Architects, Engineers 





and Managements the World over ... 





| ROBERTSON THAIN LTD 








ELLESMERE PORT .- WIRRAL - CHESHIRE 


There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 
which are each expert in one 

or other of these matters— 
departments which deal with 
Foreign Exchange, », 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the 
labyrinths of Income 
Tax and so on, Customers 
may, in consequence, 

bring to us any matter of 
this kind, in the confident 
expectation that they 
will receive efficient 
attention and 

sound advice. 


] “ . . : 
WES1 MINSTER BANK LIMITE] 
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Our Club Seeretary 


knows hie job There’s always a cool bottle of 


Whitbread waiting J you after a day spent fielding in the 
sun. I wonder why Whitbread’s Pale Ale is always so good— 
every bottle exactly the same high level of perfection. Some- 
one was saying it’s because they do all their own bottling. 
Anyway, I know one thing. I’d rather pay a little more and 





be absolutely certain of the best. 
Our Club Members say — 


the best of the light ales is a 


WHITBREAD 





WHITBREAD & CO. LTD. 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON WCI 
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NUMBER SEVEN 
¥ 7 ABDULLA 


ABDULLA «x COMPAN’' 


lbdulla ‘Vireinia’ No. 7, 2 
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Store of enchantments 


Quite a lot of people come into Simpsons without any particular intention 

of buying. They just like being in the place. Displayed in 

light and space and quiet are to be found the best of this country’s craftsmanship er 
Phere are cashmeres and tweeds which are the glory of 


— 
\ 
Scotland, fine shoes from famed Northampton, sports things 


S 9° 
c » 
and beach-wear which make a holiday. And, of course, tailoring Xv 


which is emulated but never equalled the world over. 


Simpson ( Piccadilly) Ltd, London Wl Regent 2002 
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SIGNS OF 


DRY SCALP 


Hair that’s hard to 
comb, dull, lifeless or 
flecked with dandruff 
in the parting or on the 
collar— use ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic! 


Don’t neglect scruffy hair— 
IT’S A SIGN OF 


DRY SCALP 


If YOUR HAIR IS HARD TO COMB, unruly, flecked 
with dandruff, don’t neglect it. It looks scruffy, and, 
what’s more, it probably means you have Dry Scalp 
It’s easy to end Dry Scalp with ‘ Vaseline’ Brand 
Hair Tonic. Gently massage in a few drops for 20 
seconds every morning, moving the whole scalp with 
your fingers. You'll soon notice a real difference! 
Your scalp will feel really healthy, your hair will 
look glossy and we!l-cared-for, will stay tidy all day. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic costs 216, or 39 for a 
double-size bottle—and it’s most cconomical in 
use. So try some today—you'll be glad you did! 


What a difference a 
daily massage with a 
few drops of ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic makes! 
Hair looks betier and 
scalp feels better, too. 
He’s really smart now 
with healthy, glossy 
hair. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 





©* Vaseline’ is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ltd 756- 


The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed sn bores IO and FOO 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD, 
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(Going 
away? 


Look at your toothbrush tonight! 


Is it worn out? A bit dog- 
eared? 7 out of 10 tooth- 
brushes in daily use today 
are worn out, because 
people forget to buy new 
ones. And even Wisdom 
won't last for ever! Den- 
tists say you should buy a 
new toothbrush every six 


months. 
TAKE A NEW 


Wisdoni. 


WITH YOU! 


Don’t let people see you still clinging to your old 


worn-out toothbrush ! 
with you on holiday. 

Wisdom Flextron beats both bristle and nylon! It has 
all the liveliness and snap-back of natural bristle, plus 
the advantages of nylon. Won't break. Won't go soggy. 
Stays new longer. 

All Wisdom Flextron toothbrushes have the famous J | 
Wisdom ‘correct-shape’ handle, preferred by most § | 
dentists as the most efficient | 


| "HE New 


e REGD. Misdom | 
1SaO WITH | @ | 


Flextron TUFTS 


Take a new Wisdom Flextron 








Lively as bristle, long-lasting as nylon 
In this smart V-pack ... 

MEDIUM, HARD OR EXTRA HARD TEXTURES ) 

BRUSHWORKS, 





serene f su nese enna tai ait TC ca eeeeoeananantt tidy 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., HERTFORD 
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... she can only feel the sun 


She can only smell the roses ... hear the birds... 
taste the blushing apples . . . for the curtain of 
blindness withholds the fabulous visual beauty of the 
garden. But if she can play a useful rdle in life, she 
will not complain. The right training will enable her 
to achieve this longed-for independence. You can 
help to give it to her by sending a donation to—or 
remembering in your will—the 





J = GREATER LONDON FUND 


” FOR THE BLIND 


( Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 
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Dept.11, 2 WYNDHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: PAD 1677 | 
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The Caravan of the Year! 


ccors CORONATION 


4 Pu, A 12ft. Lightweight touring 
rs y E em. caravan for the small car owner 
PAE: 2 A. Light in weight, low in cost, 
OY tig ; hey yet maintaining the standard and 
constructional quality with which 
the name Eccles dominates the 
Caravan world, the new “Corona- 
tion”’ is assured of instant and 
overwhelming success. 





Write for illustrated literature 
describing the ““ CORONATION ” 
the “ALERT Mk. IV°" and the 
“NEW IMPERIAL’* 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham 30 


Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 


























Choose the choicest to- 
hacco leaf that ever came 
out of Virginia. Let it 
mature slowly to final 
jerfection. Then aid 
jvet a touch of the leaf 
that has made certain 
cigar leaf world famous. 
Mow let the skill and 
hereditary genius of hand- 
«raftemen complete a 
masterziece . . . That is 
the formula for smohing 
pleasure beyond your 
dreams, and the recize for 


Balkan 
Sobranie 
Virginia 
No - 10 
Tobacco 





NOW packed tn 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST SALTED NUTS 


CASHEW NUTS - PEANUTS - ALMONDS - HAZEL NUTS AND MIXED NUTS 
H.S. WHITESIDE & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON S.E.5 


THE WEBLEY M« Il] AIR RIFLE 


Vo licence required to purchase 
or use on enclosed 


wemises. 
Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 

ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 

WESLEY 4 SCOTT LTO. 174 WEAWAN GT., BIRMINGHAM, «4 


QUEEN ANNE 


ScoTcH WHisky 
















EDINBURGH 





Est. t793 


By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 










TUBULAR 
-NESTING FURNITURE 


For Halls, Schools, Can- 
teens, Churches, Rest 
Rooms and the home 

the tubular Nesting 
Chair, low-priced and 
adaptable. See how they 
nest one into another for 
compact storage. Un- 
equalled for comfort and 
Easy to lift and carry. Strong and 
sturdy, these chairs offer a lifetime's useful service. 
REDRO LTD - GROVEHILL BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 
—-—-—-_————-——— Telephone : Beverley 77 apd 527 







smartness. 





to the late King George VI 













ALL THIS AND GOLF TOO! 


Do you often have to choose between hedge trimming 
and your favourite sport? Use an electrically driven Tarpen 







Trimmer on those hedges and you'll have time for both, for it's v3 a) oy 
ten times faster and more efficient than shears. Think of the Li + 1) 
money you save too— \ \ | | » 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16.0.0 a lt a Ay 
+ Power supplied by mains, car | 
se Mn battery or portable generator 1 
ay a 


Zo || i ~ Jarpen-Trimmer 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., .To. es 
18, Ixworth House, Ixworth Piace, London, $.W.3 








Tel.: KENsington 249! (7 lines) 
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Like EVERY AMATEUR BALLAD-MONGER, Gregory Twinge 
needs a stout, generously-gummed envelope* to mend his 


piece of music with the flap of. 






‘T'winge is held in high esteem by accompanists, first because he owns 
a piece of music at all, and does not, like many amateur ballad- 
mongers, mutter the tune hoarsely in the pianist’s ear and without 
more delay strike off at a great pace in six sharps, secondly because 
his music is in such an impeccable state of repair. 

This is pure altruism on Twinge’s part. He himself cannot read the 
stuff, and after upwards of three hundred 
renderings of a_ single-item repertoire 
there is no point in starting now. But 
pianists are different. 


Pianists are temperamental. 






They do not mind a piece of music yellowed with age, spongy to the 
touch, with corners long fallen victim to the turner-over’s zeal, edges serrated 
into a rough chart of the West Coast of Scotland, and much of the bass part 
obliterated with stamp-edging .. . 

But they do like it to stand up. Its backbone must be 
strong. When a piece of music bows from the waist 
halfway through the first refrain, and falls from the 


piano, instinct.vely folding itself into four 





on the way, a pianist gives up. 
That is why, like every amateur ballad-monger, Gregory 
Twinge needs a stout, generously-gummed envelope 


to mend his piece of music with the flap of. 





*One of the RIVER SERIES for preference. A handsome Avon Parchment Wove 


would be simply grand for Gregory, our fictitious singer. 
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$Y oP 28 PA \ Chere are several teatures that distinguish River Series from <= — 
= / \ ordinary envelopes—their smart modern ‘Square Cut”’ — oe oi 
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We ee = appearance —all have generous gumming of flaps and Sag eae - 
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% FREE SAMPLE BINDER 

We shall be delighted to send to professional and business houses 
our newest sample binder of River Series envelopes, It will prove 
most helpful in deciding the best for every separate envelope 
requirement. 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 


PS 


made from British high-quality papers, Your local Staticnes 


\ J Missa wide overlap of seams to provide security—and all are 
= 


or Printer will readily arrange supplies. 


River Series envelopes 


THERE ARE OVER 260 different sizes and shapes of Manilla, Cream Laid, 





Fee aa 


Air Mail, Cartridge and Parchment envelopes in the ‘ River Series ’ range. 
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LA MARQUISE DE LEVIS MIREPOIX is enthusiastic | 
about Pond'’s Dry Skin Cream. She says, 
“1 find this rich Cream exceptionally softening” 


25- 
GUARD AGAINST 


NRY SKIN 
Urii Then 
SS, 
HAT CAN YOU DO when your 
mirror spies out the first 
warning signs of dry skin? 

Those flaky patches and tiny 
lines are telling you that the oil 
which keeps the skin young and 
supple is beginning to decrease. 
Your skin may lose 20 per cent of 
its softening oil before you are 40. 

Take over the job yourself. Start 
using Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
This Cream is best because: 

1 It is rich in lanolin, very like 

the skin's own oil 


2 It is homogenized to soak in 


3 It has a softening emulsifier 


HELP YOUR SKIN LIKE THIS: 


Lanolin-soften by night. After cleansing, 
smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream generous- 
lyover yourface. Massageitinthoroughly, 
leaving a light, softening film all night 
Dry skin “drinks up" this rich cream. 
Lines and roughness are smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is very 
dry, stroke in a touch of Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream before you make up, and be sure 
of day-long, soothing protection, Pond's 
Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 and 4/11 a jar. 

If you would like a free sample of this 
wonderful, lanolin-rich cream, send a 
postcard with your name and address in 
block letters to Dept. Pl, Pond’s, Peri- 
vale, Greenford. 


DRY SKIN? 


This is the answer 





“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 
































You can’t catch it out! 


It’s the new Bratt Colbran “ Heaped” Fire! Rede- 
signed to burn economically for 10 to 12 hours without 
attention on almost any solid fuel. Redesigned to radiate 
even more heat than its famous predecessor. Redesigned 
so that even a handful or two of fuel makes a brave show. 
Simple and accurate control of burning rate. The grate is 
supplied with a gas ignition burner, the use of which is 
strongly recommended, although this feature can be omitted 
if gas is not available. If you already have a “ Heaped” Fire 
your local builder can quickly convert it for over-night burning 
by fitting the new grate (available in 16”, 18" and 21” sizes) 


For full particulars, write to :— 


Bratt Colbran Limited 


10 MORTIMER SIREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL, MUSEUM 9411 
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+ Shrimps 


® \ cog? 
my 





Straight from the sea—caught, peeled and 
potted in one day. A tea-time delicacy, 


ideal for cocktail parties or hors d’oeuvre. 


YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. 


From high-class Stores in principal towns. 


Write for address of nearest stockist. 








¥ RHEUMATISM 


EASE 


and DISPEL the PAIN 


WITH 


 ELLIMAN?S 
-EMBROCATION 


Price 1/10 and 2/10 per bottle everywhere 








Heres News / 
KIRBIGRIPS 





6° 

Vpercard 

Gncl. P.T.) 

Slick and easy, their velvet-smooth 
tips are kind to fingers, scalp and hair. 


THEY'RE IN THE STORES NOW! 
Made in England by 
KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD. 
Birmingham, London, Redditch and Paris 





2085 








BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 





LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO L° LIVERPOOL 3 
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Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 


and spices from which they are pro- 
Irs so RARE, you see, ‘a ’ -~) duced. 
this calibre of excellence. e 4 
Seldom to. be discovered. SB . ‘ > wf They 
beige thera a... imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
ed fibres: Cashmere, ‘a . . 4 ? 5 s 
Shetland and real Lambs- ms, to dishes of every kind. 
wool, Fashioned by the 9 ™ ’ 
world’s most woe 


craft > the p g Bordermen of : ye 
Hawick. You may well Sting ‘ Where in the Tl 
World?” Especially if you have difficuity y ds 


yey ee gut | Jpeciul nies 


provide a happy means of 





yy) 
KNITWEAR DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, §.W.8 


BARRIE & KERSEL : HAWICK . SCOTLAND 


& QUALITY SALT 
in the 


v QUALITY TIN 


Someone very dear to you has reached 
another of life’s important milestones. : 
It is an event in your life too and, ‘ vagal 
rightly, you feel a tinge of pride. She 
STANDARD is worthy of the very best and she shall 
eNeCANe. have it—the finest English bone china 
by Royal Standard 


Jolliy Good Sabt 


CHAPMANSLTD.LONGTON.STOKE-ON-TRENT PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 
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BUT WHEREVER FINE CIGARETTES ARE APPRECIATED --- 
SMOKERS PREFER 


QTATE EXPRESS 555 


’ She Best Cigatelles tn the Hold ~ 









———— The House of STATE €XPRESS: 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.t,<§ —————— 






Indoors or 
out-of-doors 


Planned to 
provide a 
reallycom 
fortable 


ENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID COU enw SEubEO 
KILLS are needed all over the world— 





ment 18 
easily ex- 
ercised. 


CARTER'S 
Self - pro- 
x pelling ¢ 
, aki EE at chairs are Self-Propelling Chair 
am . equally Ask for catalogue 4U } 


suitable for hospital or home. 




















Mokers of fine invalid furniture for over 100 years 
65, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON } 
Tel: Welbeck 0071. w.i | 
(Late GT. PORTLAND ST.) 
By Appointment Invalid Furni- } 
ture Manufacturers to the late 
King George Vi. 




















and SM’) is supplying them / 
— LIABILITY 











Prices from 3/3 per 8 oz. bottle S.M.D. Aluminium Hangars are permanent buildings, directly ; 
to 27/6 per gall. Complete Outfit competitive in cost with steel or concrete... plus STARTLING } 
(Injector and 16 oz. of fluid) 10/6. erection times... and, of course, no painting is required. 1S YOURS 
; 2 , lippery floors are dangerous and 
From stockists everywhere. For Let us send you details. Stepery Goace ios cengarers ond | 
' 


expert advice call or write tions of responsibility whether in 


“The Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre (6) ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS Hospitals, Public Buildings, Offi- 


ces, Hotels, etc. or in their homes j 

23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. FARNHAM COMMON 595 should insist that a non-slip polish i 
5 is used as part of their duty to 

Tel.: Langham 5455/6 Aluminium Hangars are built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS society. ! 












Also use Rentokil Furniture Cream, | of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. F u RM oO 7 re) 
the only Insecticidal Polish, 1/3 and | id feat ais - NON-SLIP FLOOR CREAM 
2/3 per bottle. ‘i % Sole Manufacturer 
Furmoto Chemical Co. Ltd. 1-3 Brixton Rd.. 
2 London, $.W.9. 


RENTOKIL LTO., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey | 
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Which family has taken 
the Test Match to the sea-side? 


Of course, it’s the one with the aerial 
on their car—the aerial of an ‘H.M.V.’ 
car radio. While the youngsters play 
their own game of cricket on the sand 
Father is enjoying the drama of the 
Test Match, brought vividly to life by 
the B.B.C. commentators. Wherever 
they motor, this family with the 
*H.M.V.’ car radio take with them the 
major news events of the year-—in 
sport, in entertainment, and (in this 


Coronation year especially) in the 
living history of Britain. 
Car radio quictens restless children, 
shortens tedious journeys, makes driv- 
ing pleasanter and safer.* The car radio 
that the makers of 24 famous British 
cars exclusively fit and recommend is 
*H.M.V.” Why not talk to your Radio- 
mobile dealer about an *‘H.M.V 
radio for your car ? 





* Boredom, as well as distraction, can divert attention from the road. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” CAR RADIO 


MARKETED BY SMITHS 


adiomobile 


S. SMITH & SONS (RADIOMOBILE) LIMITED, GOODWOOD WORKS, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 


PROTECT 


HEALTH AND HOME 


5 


SECONDS 


Er ry r 7 ta y-sca 


Ar } 
ROS, sonar ig 
- ; 


@ Contains active ingredients 
of 9 times its size of ordin- 
ary spray. 

@ Easy and clean to use. 

@ Sprays an average -sized 
room (1,000 cu. ft.) in 5 secs. 


Also—FLIT Liquid In- 
secticide with D.D.T. 
Hand Sprayers; FLIT 
Powder with D.D.T.; 
FLIT Fly Cards. 


Cu) WORLD'S 
NO. 1 INSECTICIDE 


AN €sso)proouct 


ILLS EVERY 





INSECT PEST | 
IN THE “| 
ROOM 


Don’t give disease-carrying 
flies a chance ¢o pollute your 
food—kill them on sight in- 
stantly with a FLIT Aerosol. It 
costs only7/6. Larger size 12/6. 


FLIT 


8060 RAGE mane 


AEROSOL 


THE MOST MODERN METHOD 
OF PEST DESTRUCTION 


NOW THERE'S 
MORE FREEDOM TO 
TRAVEL BUY Ac « « 


BRITISH CAR 


EQUIPPED WITH 


GIRLING. 


epee ain wos) WP 


HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE S 


AND DAMPERS 


backed by a world wide SERVICE organisation 








AND KEEP 


Way Cut Cihead 





When you are travelling abroad ask us for the names of 
authorised GIRLING Agents in the countries you are visiting 


GIRLING LTD - KINGS RD-~ TYSELEY - B'HAM - 11 


have for over eighty years supplied the 
requirements of power users throughout 
World ‘ 


and two-stroke types for industrial, 


They are built in four-stroke 


electric, marine and rail traction 


duty, Vertical and Horizontal 


CROSSLEY 
OPENSHAW 


LONDON - 


BROTHERS LIMITED }4 
MANCHESTER 11 | 


| 


Langham House 308 Regent Street, W.1 


v 
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Confidence is half the battle—and half the game! And it gives a 


man confidence to know that his hair is well-groomed. That’s why, 


in Great Britain, in Australia, all over the world, men in the public 


eye rely on Brylcreem to keep them right on top. There’s nothing 
like Brylcreem—nothing to equal it for keeping the hair lustrous, 
healthy and natural-looking; nothing to touch it for grooming the 
hair cleanly without excessive oiliness. The pure emulsified oils see 


to that. So Brylcreem your hair—most men do! 


royds 142/89 


unt Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one 
t. London, E.C.4—-WEDNESDAY July 8, 1953 





